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EXILED FROM HOME 


This magazine, it will be observed, is 
dated Toronto, Canada, as it is now publish- 
ed there instead of as formerly in New York 
City. 

Personally I must confess I rather like 
banishment, at least as much as I have had 
of it in Toronto, not only on account of 
the novelty of being exiled, but for the 
comfort and economy. The mechanical 
facilities here for getting out a magazine are 
excellent, and prices are somewhat lower 
than in New York. 

Toronto is three hours from Buffalo. It 
is a beautiful city of 220,000, is thoroughly 
up-to-date, having everything desirable that 


New York has except a Tammany Society. 
‘The Queen’s” Hotel where I am now 
stopping, with its full complement of 
modern conveniences, makes it rather diffi- 
cult to pose as a martyr, but I will do my 
best. I am afraid I will never make a 
poseur—I am too modest to pose. 

I must thank President Roosevelt for 
putting me in the way of saving money in 
publishing my magazine, and also for giving 
me a delightful city to edit it in. 

I am sure I shall regret the day when 
America will demand my return home to 
receive the laurel, etc. 

Then I will be in truth a real martyr. 


ROOSEVELT DENIES RIGHT OF PETITION 


My Country ’tis of Thee I ‘‘ Advertise”’ 


If there were any two particular rights 
which our ancestors, in drawing up the 
federal constitution, thought they were pre- 
serving to the American people, they were 
the right of a free press and the nght of 
petition. 

Fundamentally, if the right of petition 
means anything at all it means the right of 
petitioning to the higher appointing power 
regarding a grievance done you by a subordi- 


nate appointee of that power. If the King’s 
man offend you, you have the right to appeal 
for redress to the King himself. ‘This is 
what an Englishman understands by the 
right of petition, and it is a right never 
suffered to be forgotten by lack of use. 
Of course, England being a constitutional 
monarchy, the petitioner is answered by the 
King’s Minister, the Prime Minister. If 
the Postmaster-General of England offend 
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an Englishman, he can have the Prime 
Minister questioned thereto, and an answer 
must be made under danger of his being 
voted out of office by Parliament for a 
refusal, which would certainly be done if 
either the refual was unjustifiable or the 
answer unsatisfactory. 

I have absolutely no doubt if the most 
insignificant Englishman should have a case 
like mine, wherein the Postmaster-General 
had suppressed his journal, and upon petition 
to the Prime Minister he had simply been 
referred back to the Postmaster-General 
against whom his grievance lay, that upon 
a showing of the facts to the House of 
Parliament there would be passed an 
adverse vote of the House, necessitating a 
resignation of the ministry. The bare 
denial of the right of petition would surely 
draw forth this adverse vote, quite irrespec- 
tive of the primary question relative to the 
rights or wrongs of the suppression of a free 
press. 

An Englishman has the right of making 
some one assume responsibility for adminis- 
tration. An American apparently has not. 

Three times I petitioned President 
Roosevelt for an investigation of the wrong 
done me by his appointee, the Postmaster- 
General, and three times is my petition 
referred back to the judgment of the very 
same subordinate against whom I have made 
I say boldly and without 
equivocation that President Roosevelt in 
denying me one of the most sacred of 
political rights, that of petition, has taken a 
far more arbitrary stand than any ruler of 
Europe would dare to take against his 
humblest subject, with the possible exception 
of the Sultan of Turkey and the Czar of 
Russia. 


complaint. 


The suppression of my journal, THE 
CHALLENGE, by the President’s servant, the 
Postmaster-General, is a serinus violation of 
my rights as an American citizen, but the 
curt and contemptuous referring of my 
petitions for redress to the very servant 


against whom I have complained adds un- 
necessary insult to injury. It ought to be 
possible to be strenuous and polite at one 
and the same time. 

In my last number I relieved President 
Roosevelt of the responsibility of the sup- 
pression of THE CHALLENGE by attributing 
it to the unauthorized and unnoticed act of 
an ignorant and stupid servant. It did not 
seem credible to me that a man with the 
education and experience of the President 
could allow such an egregious political 
blunder to occur with his knowledge and con- 
sent. I believed that, upon its being called 
to his attention, an immediate rectification 
would ensue. The thought never occured 
to me that he would refuse to interfere in 
the matter at all, refuse to answer a letter 
upon the subject, or grant me an audience. 
It seems a strange thing that I, an American 
citizen, wishing to publish a paper for the 
American people, am forced toa banishment 
in Canada in order to be able to exercise 
what has hitherto been regarded as a funda- 
mental constitutional right of all American 
citizens. However, this is the fact. 

xe 
Another Man of Ideas 

Professor Goldwin Smith is a man who 
has ideas to ‘“‘advertise” and he too, like 
myself, finds Toronto a good place to pub- 
lish a newspaper to do it in. His paper is a 
weekly, rhe Sun. 

If he and I were not at the ends of the 
poles in our economic beliefs, the following 
note which appeared in his paper shortly 
after my arrival here would otherwise have 
been quite pointed in its allusion :— 


‘* Tf the greatest benefactor of his kind, the author 
of the most important discovery or the most useful 
invention, of the grandest work of genius, without 
birth or rank, were to come among us his presence 
would scarcely be noticed; he would mingle with the 
crowd in our streets, and if hospitality was shown 
him it would probably be shown, not by officials or 
leaders of fashionable society, but by people of the 
same pursuits. But when a youth who has nothing 
but birth and rank, who has not done, and is not 
likely ever to have the opportunity of doing, any- 
thing but live in luxury and splendour deigns to - 
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come among us, we receive and worship him as a 
god. Great sums are voted for his entertainment. 
He moves amidst adoring crowds, under triumphal 
arches of welcome, streets decorated in his honor, 
and lined with guards of honor. Crowds stand 
patiently in the rain to catch a sight of him.” 

However, maybe he was pointing at me 
after all. Some men havea real regard for 
their opponents, but which they are not 
willing to display to the public. If the 
Professor don’t consider me the “greatest 
benefactor of his kind” it’s simply because 
he don’t agree with me. 

Now I don’t agree with the Professor in 
scoffing at the people for running after the 
Duke of York rather than after Wilshire. 

It’s neither the birth nor the rank of the 
Duke that attracts them, it is that his 
position is the insignia of power. 

Elect John Smith President of the United 
States and, without birth or rank, the people 
will scramble to see him. Create John 
Smith Duke of York and heir-apparent to 
the throne of England and I guarantee all 
Canada will go on its knees to him, birth or 
no birth. 

People naturally and instinctively honor 
and reverence what they feel to be the head 
of their nation—exactly as they honor and 
protect their own individual heads. 

The only way to get them to drop their 
reverence for kings and rulers, Professor, is 
to create conditions which will render the 
kings and rulers unnecessary. As conditions 
are to-day, rulers are a necessity and hence 
the reverence for rulers is but a natural 
sequence. But putting the cart before the 
horse is essentially the difference between a 
professor and a philosopher. 


em 


Roosevelt, Kaiser & Co. 


Under President Roosevelt’s instructions, Mr. 
White communicated to the Emperor the Presi- 
dent’s messages of good-will for His Majesty and for 
Germany. The Emperor, in reply, referred in the 
most cordial terms to President Roosevelt, showing 
the greatest familiarity with the President’s history 
and characteristics. He also dwelt upon the evl- 
dently happy influence of President Roosevelt’s 


prestige and character upon the political develop- 
ment of his country.—ve. Fost, N.Y. 


President Roosevelt should now also 
inst-uct that messages of good-will be sent 
to his friends the Czar of Russia and the 
Sultan of Turkey, both of whom undoubt- 
edly will join with the Kaiser in admiring 
his method of dealing with the press. 


ee 
H. Gaylord Wilshire Breaks Out Again 


More than the postoffice department of this fed- 
eral government is required to put down H. Gaylord 
Wilshire, and keep him down. The Los Angeles 
animated fashion plate, socialist, hoot mon golf 
player, bill board magnate, banker and gentleman 
rancher has broken out ina new spot. He said he 
would do it, and hedid. The postoffice department, 
as has been explained in The Record, put the kibosh 
on his weekly organ, the CHALLENGE, in New York, 
and barred it from transmission as second-class mail, 
so its persistent publisher merely changed the form 
of the publication, and it now appears as WILSHIRE’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The November number, received to-day, shows up- 
on its cover the portraits of H. Gaylord Wilshire 
and President Roosevelt, ‘‘side by each.” Thecon- 
tents of the number are pretty evenly divided in 
devotion to both these great men, the opening artivie 
being a letter from the socialist editor to the Presi- 
dent, recommending that the chief executive transfer 
Third Assistant Postmaster General Madden to a 
position as janitor of the White House. 

Most anybody now would hate to be Madden, for 
Wilshire is gunning for him. The editor of the WIL- 
SHIRE has discovered that the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, who objected to the CHALLENGE be- 
cause it was merely a catalogue of its editor’s lectures, 
was formerly a locomotive engineer, and therefore 
should be competent to fire the furnace at the White 
House and keep the Roosevelt children warm. 

Wilshire has also an article taking issue with the 
anti-socialistic rabidity of the Los Angeles Times, 
but confesses he has forgotten the name of that 
paper’s editor. The magazine is distinctly Wilshire, 
and though it goes after the postoffice department 
with hammer and tongs, the publication seems to 
have been carried at second-class rates of postage. 
Though Wilshire says in his letter to the President 
that he does not wish to embarrass the administra- 
tration, he has evidentiy set out to raise particular 
thunder with the whole caboodle.—Los Angeles, 
Cal., Record, Nov. 7, 1901. 


Ded 
Subscription Postals 


Postal Cards, for sale on credit, each good for 
6 months’ trial subscription to this magazine, for sale 
in lots of 5 at 25 cents each. 

WILSHIRE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be the 
permanent successor to WILSHIRE’S WEEKLY 
CHALLENGE, 


The First American Exile 


The honor of being the first American to 
have pronounced upon him a decree of ban- 
ishment for advocating his political opinions 
is a unique mark of distinction with consid- 
erable historic value. I must declare, how- 
ever, as an American, proud of my country, 
its traditions and its history, that although 
my burden of the national humiliation re- 
quired for the payment is only one-eighty- 
millionth part of the whole, and although I 
am the recipient of the whole of the honor, 
yet I feel I am losing far more than I gain. 

Even honor can have too high a price 
when it requires the dishonor of a nation to 
pay it. 

However, all this is right in the natural 
evolution of politics. Our political institu- 
tions are but a reflex of our industrial insti- 
tutions. 

In the primitive days, when we had no 
Morgans and no Rockefellers in our indus- 
trial world, we had, comparatively speaking, 


an industrial democracy. One capitalist was 
about as good as another, for no one had 
much more eapital than his neighbor. 

When capital becomes congested in the 
hands of a few, we have a Morgan; but it 
must be remembered that Morgan is the 
result of the congestion, not the cause. 

Our political institutions are simply a tool 
to assist the workings of our industrial insti- 
tutions. I speak with no disrespect to either 
modern or past political institutions. I simply 
state the fact. 

Now; with a “‘ Morgan-autocratic” form of 
industry we must naturally and necessarily 
expect to see its corollary, a ‘‘ Roosevelt- 
autocratic” form of politics. 

Of course, all this is repugnant to what we 
call the American Spirit ; but the A. S, must 
expect to endure a good many repugnancies 
before the people will see the cause of things. 
I am glad to be able to afford them at. least 
one good, glaring example of a “‘repugnancy.” 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts Petitions 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7, 190%. 
To His Excellency the President: 

Sir—A number of my constituents and many 
members of the Social Democratic party 
throughout this commonwealth have called 
my attention to the suppression of THE CHAL- 
LENGE by the denial of admission by the postal 
authorities to the second-class rates. 

I am especially interested in this matter, not 
only from the fact that the paper in question 
was an organ of the political party to which 
I belong, but also because I believe the 
fundamental principle of the freedom of the 
press to be involved. 

It appears to me that there must be some 
misapprehension in regard to the whole mat- 
ter, and I therefore respectfully request Your 


Excellency to grant an audience relative to 
the subject to myself and to Mr. H. Gaylord 
Wilshire, of New York City, editor of THE 
CHALLENGE. 

I would deem it a great favor if Your Ex- 
cellency would designate a day and an hour 
for an interview, when the matter may be dis- 
cussed. 

I make this request for a definite appoint- 
ment, as I would be seriously discommoded 
if I should go to Washington and be delayed 


_ there waiting for an interview. 


Hoping that this request may be granted by 
Your Excellency, I remain, yours respectfully, 
_ Frepertc_O. MacCartney, 
Representative in the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Fourth Plymouth District. 


Right of Petition Denied 


White House, Washington, November 11 


My dear Bate 
received, an 


you refer: should 


Your communication of the 7th instant has been 
by direction of the President has been brought, 
to the attention of the Postmaster-Ge 
, statement regardi 
e submitted to the 


neral. 
the matter to ae 
ostmaster-General 


Very truly yours, 


pee 


Hon. Frederic 0. Mac Cartney, 


Secretary to the President, 


Box.62, Rookland, Mass. 
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No Censorship in Canada 


A magazine entered in the Canadian Post 
Office enjoys the same low rates of postage 
in the United States as if it were entered in 
the United States Post Office. In fact, the 
rate is only half as much. Having this 
brought to my attention, I naturally looked 
to seeking an entry in Canada after being 
refused one in this country. Not wishing to 
leap before I looked, I wrote a letter of en- 
quiry which I give herewith, and also the 
reply thereto. 


To THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Dear Sir :—Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation regarding your regulations as to your rates on 
newspapers? I have a magazine which is printed in 
New York, a copy of which I am enclosing you. I 
am inclined to think the United States Post Office 
will refuse me second-class privilege. I would like 
to have a definite statement from you on the question 
of the entry of my magazine, after you have 
examined the samples I am sending you. 

Faithfully yours, 


N.Y., Nov. 8. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


Past Office Department, Canada, 


Ottawa. 


Sart 


13th. November, 


190 1 


IT have to acknowledge the receipt of your 


communication of the 8th. instant, further upon the 


subject of the granting of Statutory postal privileges 


to " Wilshire's Magazine.” 


In reply, I have to say that after an examin=- 


ation of the copy submitted by you, this Department does 


not see any reason why your publication should not be 


granted postal privileges in this country, if it is 


printed and published in Canada_as the law requires. 


I an, ies 


Your obedient servant, 


Ato ooe Acting Secretary 


The Canadian authorities cannot now 
plead ignorance of the dangers they are en- 
countering by agreeing to admit to their 
mails such a dangerous skyrocket as WIL- 
SHIRE’S Macazine, for I sent not only a 
sample of the last Magazine but a file of THE 


CHALLENGE, its predecessor. The decision 
of the Canadian Postmaster that I am eligible 
to entry simply means that ignorance and 
insolence are not qualifications necessary to 
the holding of office under the King of 
England and Emperor of India. 
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Walter Crane’s Skit 


‘© Will you walk into my parlor?” says Spider 
Madden to Fly Wilshire. 


cn 


Mr. Louis F. Post at Toronto 
THE QUEEN’S HorteL, 
ToRONTO, SuNDAY, Nov. 25. 

This afternoon I had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to my Single Tax friend, Mr. Louis 
F. Post, editor of The Public, deliver a 
lecture in this city to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

On another page will be seen a picture of 
Mr. Post which does not flatter him so dis- 
gracefully as mine does me. I quite agree 
with the ladies on the question of photos, 
** What is the use of bothering if you cannot 
improve on nature ?” 

Mr. Post is an agreeable, forcible speaker, 
and as will be seen from the report of his 
speech, which I take from the Toronto 
Evening News, is a perfectly logical one as 
far as he goes, but he halts too soon. 

Mr. Post and I agree that the people 
should own the land, but he thinks that it is to 
be worked on a one-mule plan, every man 
to own his own little ten acres and every 
man to own his own little plow. 

Mr. Post cannot realize that the days of 
the small producer are past, that production 
on the largest possible scale, with steam to 
plow the ground, steam to gather the wheat, 
a billion dollar railway trust to carry it to the 
seaboard and the same trust to again carry 
it across the ocean, are facts not theories. 


One man cannot hold his hand to the 
plowshare of to-day—it takes a million to 
hold the zoth century tool. Mr. Post must 
admit this. If he agree that the people 
must own the land he must agree that they 
must own the proper tools, and not pay rent 
for either land or tools, for either land or 
railways, or steamships, or flour mills. Let 
the nation own the land, the trusts and the 
railways. 

When we pay no rent to anyone we then 
will be ‘‘righteous,” quite true, but there 
are other land-lords than mere land holders. 


ADDRESS BY LOUIS F. POST 


“‘JT want it distinctly understood that this meeting 
is of a religious character,’”’ so said Chairman Doug- 
las, in introducing Louis F. Post, the editor of the 
Chicago Public, to the 500 people assembled at the 
Payilion yesterday afternoon to listen to an address 
by Mr. Post on ‘* Righteousness and Prosperity,”’ 
under the auspices of the Single Tax Association. 
Mr. Post based his remarks on the text : ‘*Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you,” Be- 
tween righteousness and prosperity, he said, there is 
an evident relationship of cause and effect, for the 
text is a divine promise that absolute righteousness 
compels absolute prosperity. 

Righteousness, he argued is not piety, neither is it 
church-going, although that is a good thing. It is 
right-doing, the maintaining of just relationships. 
Physically, it relates to science and skill; morally 
and spiritually, it means justice. Therefore a scien- 
tific and just manner of procedure entails prosperity. 
Nor is the prosperity confined to matters of spiritual 
moment, but to the material also. Some believe 
the promised food and raiment to mean spiritual 
food and raiment; but while this is so, it is, so to 
speak, the disembodied soul of the promise. For in 
these things there is the soul, material as well as 
spiritual, and this promise has a soul which is its 
spiritual, and a body which is its material side, the 
soul being the promise of spiritual prosperity, and 
the body the promise of material prosperity. God 
has bound Himself by one as by the other. 

The promise is quite rational. The scientist 
understands and acts upon it, and knows that if he 
is righteous, or scientific, he will succeed. The 
mechanic knows that if his devices are constructed 
righteously they will work, and in proportion to the 
degree of righteousness with which they are con- 
structed. This is all part of God’slaw. The same 
law requires the sharing of these things. While the 
individual may prosper in science, the community 
cannot succeed unless all are righteous in morals, or 
unless allarejust. Justice is rewarded by prosperity. 
That is God’s promise. 

Has He kept it? In Italy 100,000 people go mad 
every year fromhunger. In London 37 per cent. of 
the population are in abject poverty, and only 18 
per cent. are much above the grade of ordinary 
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comfort. In the British Isles 92 per cent. of the 
population own less than one-third of one per cent. 
of the wealth. In the United States 90 per cent. of 
the population own about one-quarter of the wealth. 
In the State of New York three persons out of four, 
dying, do not leave enough property to attract the 
attention of the probate court. Now, no one believes 
these unfortunates to be unrighteous above other 
men. God’s fidelity to His promise must be explained 
in some other way. 

The apparent contradiction hinges on the principle 
of individual and communal righteousness. The in- 
dividual may be righteous in his private relations, 
while the community may be as a whole unrighteous. 
There cannot be prosperity for all unless the com- 
munity as a whole reaches a proper moral standard. 
When this is reached all will prosper. Such is 
God’s promise. 

And He has kept it. He has given us muscle, 
brain and the possibilities of skill to use them effec- 
tively, and provided us with the necessary tools by 
storing the earth with everything that man can use. 
If the individual uses these tools rightly, and the 
community abhors unrighteous institutions such as 
the monopolization by a few of these natural re- 
sources then prosperity will be a foregone conclusion. 
God has kept His promise ; we have failed in our 
part, and therefore have incurred poverty. As com- 
munities we have given the exhaustless mines, the 
fertile soils, the desirable building places, the whole 
earth to a few. A majority must buy of others by 
hard work, by over-work, what was made for all. 

Oh, ye of little faith who believe that this condi- 
tion may not be changed, he said. Faithis not mere 
credulity, it is confidence in the practicability of 
what is right. If it is wrong to perpetuate mono- 
poly of land, it is right to abolish it; and if it 
is right to abolish it, faith should guarantee its 
practicability. Henry George pointed out the 
way, and the better it is understood the more 
it seems to be God’s way. We have only to recog- 
nize the truth that monopolization of land is not right. 
It ought to be appropriated for the common use of 
all. This can be done by taking it. Unqualified 
ownership of what one earns is righteous, therefore 
exempt from taxation everything that men earn and 
support Government on the value of land. That is 
just, for the value of what a man earns is his, but the 
value of land is a value which cannot righteously 
belong to the individual. To seek the righteousness, 
therefore, that begets prosperity as communities, we 
must abolish taxes on earnings, and place all taxes 
on monopoly value, and all monopoly value is, in the 
last analysis, land value. 

Then it shall be profitable to work at useful things, 
and unprofitable to monopolize idle land, conse- 
quently all idle land, near at home as well as far 
off, will be thrown open for the free use of all who 
need it. 


et 


We have received the first issue of H1. Gaylord Wil- 
shire’s new monthly magazine, It is a neat journal 
containing over 60 pages. This morthly is the out- 
growth of the suppression of his weekly from the 
regular newspaper rates of postage. While we donot 
endorse all of Mr. Wilshire’s views, yet we believe 
Mr. Madden made a mistake when he placed the ban 
upon the CHALLENGE ashe did. But Wilshire is going 


on just the same and pouring ‘‘hot shot” into his 
critics, such as the Los Angeles Times. Wilshire 
reproduces two cartoons from the Times which, he 
says, were the ban placed upon editors that Mr. Otis 
advocates, would place him, Otis, behind the bars.— 
Noiwalk, Cal., Call, Nov. 9, 1gol. 


Pad 
Madden Diliy-Dallying. 


At the time of this issue going to press, 
Mr. Madden still refused to definitely decide 
as to whether or no WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE ad- 
vertised Wilshire too much. JI was wise in not 
risking another number of the Magazine in 
the United States. In Canada you get 
your decision the day after entry. 

BP Pad 
Premiums For New Subscribers 


To the persons remitting before February Ist the 
{argest amounts of cash for postal subscription cards 
will be given the following prizes :— ‘ 

Ist prize, $50 2nd prize, $25 3rd prize, $15 
4th prize, $10 5th prize, $5 

payable in my “premium” dollar postal cards, 

each card good for a yearly subscription to this 

magazine. 

The winners to sell these ‘*premium” cards and 
keep the receipts so obtained as a reward for their 
work. To those desiring to enter upon this contest 
regular subscription postal cards will be sold on credit 
at rates of 10 yearly postals, or 20 half-yearly for $5. 
The regular subscription. price of this magazine is 
one dollar a year, and agents are expected to sell the 
yearly postals at this rate, thus making fifty cents 
commission on every card sold. Photographs and 
names of winners published in March number. 


EuGcENE E. Scuwipz 


The Orchestra Leader, whom the Labor Party has 
elected Mayor of San Francisco. 


MONTALY 
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Reciprocity “Gold Bricks” 


The Home Market Club has apparently in 
some degree shifted its position in respect to 
the policy of reciprocal trade treaties. It will 
be remembered that a few months ago a state- 
ment was sent out by those officially repre- 
senting this organization that it was their 
opinion that no trade treaty should be made 
which in the least degree cut down the range 
of existing duties that were of a protective 
character, that is, duties upon imported com- 
modities which competed with those which 
were produced in this country. But since 
that time the memorable address of the late 
President McKinley has been made the basis 
of a widespread public demand, and one of 
the most significant features in that address 
was the sentence which read: 

“Tf, perchance, some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed for revenue, or to encourage 
and protect our industries at home, why 
should they not be employed to extend and 
promote our markets abroad?” 

As a matter of fact, the non-competitive 
products that we import are already upon the 
free list, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
as, for example, tea; so that there is really 
nothing that we can offer in exchange to for- 
eign negotiators except an amendment of duty 
rates that we have really outgrown, even on 
the theory of domestic protection. Of course, 
it is hardly to be expected that any person 
or corporation that is a direct beneficiary of 
our protective duties will consider that the 
time has come when an abatement in these 
rates might be made. The United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, has proved 
in an unanswerable manner, by the large ex- 
ports that it has made of its various products, 
that it can manufacture these at a cost greatly 
below that of its foreign rivals. But as it 
proposes by combination to keep up the prices 
in the home market, while selling abroad at 
much lower prices, its managers consider 
the protective tariff as essential to its profitable 
existence. This is only one of a large number 
of illustrations that could be given of where 
the duties, on the old-fashioned assumption 
of protection, have become needless, and yet 
are clung to with just as much persistency as 
they were years ago, when the conditions were 
entirely different. 

If any advance is to be made in the direction 
of securing reciprocal trade treaties, it might 
just as well be understood now as later on 
that the progress must come about by utilizing 
present duties as a basis for negotiation in the 
way of concession. Of course, this argument 
will be met, as it has been in the negotiations 
that have taken place on this subject, by the 
statement that the home market is the best 
market that American producers can have, 
and we cannot afford to make changes in ex- 


isting conditions which manufacturers them- 
selves believe will prove inimical to their in- 
terests. While it is true that American pro- 
ducers sell much more in this country than 
they do in foreign markets, it has to be taken 
into account that at the present time the pros- 
perity of our industries is dependent upon the 
maintenance and expansion of the export trade 
we have been of late enjoying. 

What constitutes the difference industrially 
between hard times and good times? In the 
seasons of business depression the consumption 
of our people is only fractionally reduced. 
We all of us have to eat, and need clothing 
and shelter, whether we are in a time of 
business prosperity or one of depression. Our 
factories and workshops are not as actively 
employed; there are days, and possibly weeks, 
when it is considered desirable to shut them 
down. But the consumptive powers of the 
nation cannot be more than 20, and probably 
not more than Io per cent. less in the times 
of keenest business stagnation than they are 
at times when business is moved by the full 
wave of prosperity. It is this fractional dif- 
ference that determines the result. The man- 
ufacturer who can turn out all that he can 
sell in forty-eight weeks in a year does not 
consider his business to be in a flourishing 
condition. The situation implies that the de- 
mand is slack, and that prices are low for the 
goods which he produces. On the other hand, 
a manufacturer who cannot, even if the year 
had fifty-three weeks, turn out in that time 
enough goods to meet the demands of his 
would-be purchasers, is carrying on his busi- 
ness under the most favorable conditions. 
He has all that he can do at prices which are 
eminently satisfactory to him, but the margin 
of production between one and the other is a 
relatively small one. 

What is true of the individual manufac- 
turer is still more strikingly true of the coun- 
try as a whole. As the productive power of 
the American people under existing conditions 
is sufficient, if regularly applied, to supply 
their needs, in what they can themselves pro- 
duce, by the work of cleven, and possibly ten, 
months out of the year, we must, if trade con- 
gestion ts to be avoided, find a markct outside 
of our borders for the surplus which we can- 
not consume at home. In 1895 our exports, in 
round numbers, amounted to $800,000,000; in 
1900 our trade exports, in round numbers, 
amounted to $1,500,000,000. This added 
$700,000,000 of trade is in a large degree the 
keystone of our present industrial prosperity. 
If by misfortune, brought about through lack 
of commercial aptitude on the part of those 
who represent us in Washington, we part with 
these gains of recent years, and are brought 
down to the level of our export trade in for- 
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mer years, the complete possession of the 
home market will in no way prevent us from 
suffering from intense and prolonged business 
depression, 

We need not only to maintain the export 
trade that we have, but to largely increase it 
in the future, and this is likely to prove im- 
possible if our relations with foreign coun- 
tries are such that they find in our tariff 
methods a justification to restrict, or possibly 
prohibit, our trade by excessive customs ex- 
actions. The only way in which we can pre- 
vent this is by adopting a wise and liberal 
foreign trade policy. This is at the present 
time as vital a problem to our national well- 
being as was a few years ago the currency 
problem, for upon its solution rests, either on 
one side or the other, general industrial pros- 
perity or general trade stagnation, 


The above is from the Boston Herald 
(Democratic) and is a very lucid exposi- 
tion, although quite unconsciously so, of 
the absurdity of the theory now being 
advanced by Republicans that the salva- 
tion of this nation and of our industrial 
progress is to be found in the negotiation 
of reciprocity treaties with foreign na- 
tions. 

It is admitted on all sides that we have 
now reached a stage in our industrial de- 
velopment where the home market no 
longer suffices to prevent a surplus—and 
naturally the enlargement of the foreign 
market has become a national question 
and is to be the next political issue. 

The favorite proposed method for per- 
suading the foreigner to open up his 
markets to us is to bribe him with the 
gold brick, “reciprocity.” A reciprocity 
treaty is to be made whereby we will 
agree to strike off our tariff upon such 
home goods as we can manufacture 
cheaper than the foreigner can in con- 
sideration of his taking off the tariff on 
such foreign goods as we can also man- 
ufacture cheaper than he can. We invite 
him to a game of “Heads I win and tails 
you lose.” ' This is very lovely from our 
point of view, but it has two defects: 

First—The foreigner is not such a fool 
as to be caught by such a vain trick. 

Second—If he were hooked it would 
do us no good, anyway. 

“Perhaps some one wit! think I have 
used too strong language in calling reci- 
procity treaties a “gold-brick” proposal. 
Very well, let us go back to the Herald 
article above. 
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As it says, practically the only article 
we have a duty upon for revenue only is 
tea, so that all the other articles upon 
which it is proposed we take off our 
tariff are goods upon which, as Presi- 
dent McKinley suggests, tariffs “are no 
longer needed to protect our industries.” 

This practically means that we are to 
go up to Germany and say, “You take 
off your duties on American pork and 
we will take off our duties on German 
steel rails.” Now who could believe it 
possible that the Germans are such fools 
as not to know that while such a reci- 
procity treaty would mean many more 
pounds of American pork imported into 
Germany, it would not open the Ameri- 
can market to a single pound of German 
steel rail? But, says the Herald, such 
a treaty would at any rate force the U. 
S. Steel Trust to lower its prices to 
Americans in order to prevent German 
importations. 

Granting all this, the question Ger- 
many will naturally wish answered 
is not how the treaty is going to 
benefit Americans, but how it will 
benefit Germans. Just at present the 
Germans are in no mood to. ne- 
gotiate a treaty for the benefit of 
America that will subject them to in- 
creased foreign competition and so ac- 
centuate the danger of their industrial 
depression now threatening the very per- 
manence of their empire. 

Here is a clipping from a recent num- 
ber of the Berliner Tageblatt: 

The whole iron industry is in a state of 
depression. Certain branches are compara- 
tively occupied, but the business cannot be 
compared with that of former years.  Fac- 
tories for the production of railroad supplies 
seem to be the busiest, but even they have not 
as many orders as last year. The smaller 
iron industries are suffering from a falling off 
in exports. The same is true of machine 
factories. They are running on short time, 


and great numbers of workmen have been dis- 
charged. 


Even the textile industries are no exception. 
Wherever mills are running, it is generally at 
the cost of the price of the wares. This 
lowering of the price of manufactures is 
overcome by decreasing the wages of the 
employees, who are working for anything 
rather than remain idle. The philanthropist 
puts the serious question to himself, what 
conditions will we meet when, through an 
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unwise tariff policy, labor becomes less in de- 
mand and at the same time the most necessary 
articles of food become dearer? 

Manufacturers in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry have lately been compelled to limit 
their production more and more. The flax 
spinners were also forced to work on short 
time, owing to the high price of flax and the 
law price of the ready article. Trade is riot 
good in the woolen-spinning industry, but 
the worsted spinners are tolerably busy. In 
other weaving branches, there is a scarcity of 
orders. 

The lace and embroidery manufacturers in 
the Voigtland and Rheinland are still occu- 
pied, but business is very unsatisfactory. 

Conditions are the same in the electrical 
industry; many workmen have been dis- 
charged. 

In agricultural circles, people are not satis- 
fied with the grain harvest. The scarcity of 
workmen was not felt so much this year as 
last, owing to the number from other indus- 
tries seeking employment on farms. 

Can anyone after reading such an 
account of the disastrous results of over- 
production in Germany think that Ger- 
mans will not scrutinize very closely any 
treaty that will open up their already 
over-burdened markets to foreign com- 
petition ? 

The picture of the d:sastrous condition 
of Germany is simply a faint forerunner 
of what is soon to happen in America. 

The trouble with the German manu- 
facturer is simply that he pays 1. . labor- 
ers such low wages that they cannot pur- 
chase what he manufactures. 

He is vainly trying to remedy the sit- 
uation by cutting down their wages still 
lower and thus still further crippling 
their power of purchase, and accentuat- 
ing the disease he seeks to cure. Simi- 
larly in America, our laborers are also 
paid upon a competition basis, which 
limits them to a purchasing power little, 
if any, above the merest necessities of 
life. By the use of machinery the labor- 
er produces a surplus many times larger 
than he consumes. The capitalists, in 
both Germany and America, have hither- 
to been able to utilize this surplus in 
building new machinery, new rail- 
roads, new canals, in fact, general- 
ly building up the world’s indus- 
trial equipment. However, this util- 
ization of surplus capital has  sud- 
denly come to a halt. The demand for 
new machinery no longer suffices to ab- 
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sorb the surplus created by the laborers. 
This condition has arisen from two rea-- 
sons: 

First—The world’s industrial equip- 
ment is fast approaching completion. 

Second—The existing machinery has 
reached such a point of perfection that it 
produces new machinery too rapidly for 
current consumption. Hence we 
have “ovet-production.” 


The Herald says that we produce 
enough in ten or eleven months to supply 
“our needs” for twelve months. Hence 
it argues that we must fill up the other 
two months of the year “‘supplying the 
needs” of the foreigner. 

It never thinks of suggesting that we 
might take a rest for two months and 
enjoy a summer holiday. 

It neve: suggests that we put in those 
extra two months of the year in supply- 
ing ourselves with either luxuries or 
leisure. 

No, we are to stick to our work, but 
instead of uselessly over-producing 
goods for a glutted home market, we are 
to feed and clothe the poor German or 
any other old foreigner who happens 
along that wants our surplus and can 
pay for tt. 

Mark there is no philanthrophy in this 
National American Sewing Circle. We 
are not to sit down all through our hot 
summer months and knit socks fo1 the 
poor foreigner to wear next winter and 
then give up those socks to him as a 
matter of charity. Oh, dear, no! We 
are to s¢'l them to him. 

The trouble with carrying out this be- 
neficent program is simply that the Ger- 
man and the Frenchman and, in fact, all 
the other foreigners, apparently have 
plenty of time of their own just now, 
“they are unemployed,” to knit their own 
socks and they resent very much the 
American idea of taking the job out of 
their hands. 

All the nations of the world are bur- 
dened with their own “surpluses” and 
all are vainly trying to unload it on the 
other fellow. The American, producing 
the most by virtue of his greater natural 
resources and his supetior machinery, has 
the greatest surplus, hence his problem of 
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how to escape being crushed by his ever- 


' growing burden of the good things of 


earth is naturally a most vital one. Some 
day when he finds it is “death or un- 
load,” he may think of taking the pack 
off his back and opening it up to dis- 
cover if there is nothing within that he 
himself might consume, that he himself 
might eat, that he himself might wear. 

For why should he not use the surplus 
himself, if nobody else on earth will 
have it? 

If he can’t sell it to the foreigner, why 
not use it up himself? 

When even such a conservative and 
unimaginative journal as the Saturday 
Evening Post makes such a suggestion 
we may look for an awakening among 
our professors of political economy and 


-politicians. 


Here is an editorial taken from a re- 
cent issue: 


UNCLE SAM’S BEST CUSTOMERS. 


It is well for us to keep on conquering 
foreign markets and taking vigilant precau- 
tions against any interference with them, 
but we may have the consoling reflection that 
our permanent prosperity is not dependent 
upon the good will of foreign customers and 
not accessible to the jealous attacks of for- 
eign governments. 

Our total export trade, which seems such a 
tremendous thing to us and to our European 
rivals, amounts to only about twenty dollars 
for each one of our population. A very little 
improvement in the consuming and purchas- 
ing power of our people would reduce that 
trade to insignificance. 

Mr. Fred A. McKenzie, the author of The 
American Invaders, invites England to shud- 
der because we sell American typewriters to 
her to the amount of over $20,000 a week. 
That is a trade worth having, of course, but 
there are people enough in New York City 
alone who need typewriters, and have not yet 
bought them, to double it. 

There is nobody in the United States, out- 
side of the list of millionaires, who would 
not like to have more or better clothes. If 
every person in the country were able to 
spend on an average $10 a year more for 
clothes than he spends now the volume of 
trade in that line would be increased by 
nearly $800,000,000 annually, or more than half 
the amount of our combined exports of every 
kind. 

If every American family could live in a 
neat. comfortable cottage of moderate cost, 
the lumber, iron, steel, glass, paint, plumbing 
and building trades would have a boom so 
colossal as to dwarf everything known in the 
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fields of foreign commerce. If every Ameri- 
can family could have all the meat it wanted, 
three times a day, the American farmer would 
have no need to concern himself about the 
German tariff. 

And so on around the whole circle of our 
industries. Would it not be worth while for 
our field-marshals of business to give some 
attention to this curious situation? The 
American garment-maker is trying to induce 
the savages of Africa and Polynesia to wear 
clothes which they are much more comfortable 
without, because if he cannot sell his goods to 
them his workers will not be able to buy any- 
thing to eat. The American farmer is loaded 
down with things to eat, and he is trying to 
force them upon the protesting Germans be- 
cause, if they do not take them off his hands, 
he will not be able to buy anything to wear. 
Why cannot the farmer. with his ragged 
overalls and the garment-maker with his 
pinched stomach make a trade? Why cannot 
the people whe make bicycles and automobiles 
find buyers among the people who make hats 
and shoes? 

The consuming power of this country is ab- 
solutely unlimited. Nobody's wants are ever 
satisfied. The more one thas the more he 
thinks he needs. The only reason why we do 
not all live in palaces, with mosaic floors, silken 
upholsteries and marble baths, and have fast 
horses, automobiles and yachts, is that we 
cannot PRODUCE (?) enough to pay for them. 
Will anybody explain, then, why it is that we 
are always complaining of under-consumption 
and over-production ? 


Of course, it’s rather amusing for the 
editor of the Post to first show that we 
are producing too much and then de- 
clare we are producing too little. He 


‘fails to see that the workers can only 


buy—consume—what their wages allow 
them and that competition among the 
workers keeps wages so low that they 
can’t buy what they produce. 
It’s all well enough for a man to WANT 
an “‘automobile, marble baths and mosaic 
floors,” but as long as the employers can 
find men willing to work for wages that 
do not allow such luxuries the ‘‘want- 
ing” will be vain without the “wages.” 
Why must we “batter in the gates of 
Pekin,” as Chauncey Depew suggests, in 
order to force Chinamen to eat our 
bread, when we want to eat it ourselves ? 
Of course, the cause of the surplus ex- 
ists in the “competitive wage-system” 
limiting the worker in his demands to a 
bare existence. 
When the “co-operative wage-system” 
is introduced—when the laborers are 
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paid on a basis of what they produce in- 
stead of upon a basis of how little they 
can live upon—then, and not until then, 
can we expect to solve the problem of 
how to get rid of our “surplus.” 

However, this is ‘Socialism’ and of 
course “Socialism is not a possibility for 
at least a hundred years.” Can we be 
unemployed for one hundred years? 
The Republicans admit that unless the 
foreign market is enlarged, we are to 
have an “intense and prolonged indus- 
trial depression,” as the Boston Herald 
puts it. 

The Herald thinks that those ‘who 
represent us at Washington” through 
lack of “commercial aptitude” may pos- 
sibly be unable to enlarge this foreign 
market. 

Let the Herald be told that no body 
of men, even if all were born in Boston, 
can ever devise a plan to meet this ap- 
palling situation that does not involve 
the abolition of the “competitive wage- 
system.” And “appalling” is a word 
hardly adequate to describe the situation 
that confronts America to-day. Here we 
are, a nation of 80 million people, who 
are informed seriously by the Republi- 
can administration at Washington that 
a period of great industrial stagnation, 
i. e., a period of great numbers of unem- 
ployed men—is at hand, unless our 
foreign trade is enlarged. That the 
surplus is a fact and that it must 
be gotten rid of somehow’ or 
somewhere is admitted by both parties, 
Republicans and Democrats. Republi- 
cans and Democrats are for once agreed 
upon both the conditions and the remedy. 

They both say we must unload upon 
the foreigner. 

Both admit the imminence of a na- 
tional catastrophe unless this is done. 

But we cannot unload for the simple 
reason that the foreigner cannot pay for 
the goods aud no one proposes we 
make a free gift to him. Last year we 
sent him 650 million dollars worth of 
goods more than he could pay for. 

Well, then, if we are face to face with 
such a momentous problem and the only 
solution offered by Republicans and 
Democrats is manifestly inadequate to 
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solve it, is it an extravagant prediction to 
say that the only other solution possible, 
“Socialism,” is soon to be an issue in 
practical politics? Whether foreign 
trade can solve the problem or not must 
soon be shown. 

The Republicans have control of all 
three branches of government—any for- 
eign treaties they wish can be negotiated 
as far as America is concerned, at once. 
If foreign trade is so imperative a rem- 
edy then let us have it at once and test 
its virtues. 

The application is not something that 
can be postponed indefinitely. Accord- 
ing to all authorities we are in need of a 
remedy, not in ten years, nor in one year. 
We need it right now. Our surplus ex- 
ists as a fact, not a theory. 

Let the administration act and let it 
act at once. The time they spend in 
counting the number of times the letter 
“I” appears in the editorials in this jour- 
nal might hereafter be better spent in 
considering how best to work out the 
greatest political and social problem ever 
set before the world for its solution. 
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Mention This Magazine 


One way of helping to improve this 
magazine is to mention it when enquir- 
ing about the goods advertised herein. 

Let the advertisers know that their 
advertisements are read and they will 
feel that their money has been well in- 
vested. 

If we can get the advertisers to foot 
the bills there is no difficulty about add- 
ing more pages to this magazine. 
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LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF SOCIAL- 
(See OBLIGATIONS 


Capital, by Karl Marx, edited by Engels. 
816 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
.. Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome, by 
William Morris and Belfort Bax. Cloth, $1.00. 
Woman in the Past, Present, and Future, by 
August Bebel. Paper, 25c. Cloth, Soc. 
Labor Politics and Socialist Politics, by Al- 
gernon Lee, 3c. 
The Communist Manifesto, by K. Marx, toc. 
The Worker, Socialist weelly, sample copies 
free; per year, 50c. 
Catalogues sent free on application. 
Socratist Lrrerature Co., 
184 William Street, New York. 
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The Administration “Acts’’ 


I am glad to at last present to the pub- 
lic the final decision of the administra- 
tion to bar my journal, THE CHALLENGE, 
from the mails, and it is especially a de- 
light and pleasure to give the alleged 
reason of the- arbitrary act suppress- 
ing a free press. 

I shall hereafter refer to it as the act 
of the administration, inasmuch as I have 
already, both by private and public let- 
ters, brought it before the attention of 
President Roosevelt, and from the fol- 
lowing letter it is evident that the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Mad- 
den, has his endorsement: 

October 31, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 

Sir: Your letter of the 21st instant, ad- 
dressed to the President, relative to the 
classification of your publication, THE 
CHALLENGE, has been received at this 
office with directions from the Postmast- 
er-General that it be answered. 

In reply, I have to invite attention to 
my letter to you under date of the 29th 
instant. Yours respectfully, 

Epwin C. MAppEN, 

Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

This is an excerpt from my private let- 
ter to the President to which the forego- 
ing is the reply: 

October 21, 1901. 
President Roosevelt, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: Through what I 
consider merely the lamentable ignorance 
of Mr. Madden, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, as to the meaning of 
the English language, my paper has been 
excluded from the privilege of entry as 
second-class matter. I am quite well 
aware that such a plea of ignorance could 
not be entertained as applied to yourself, 
and I, therefore, am calling to your at- 
tention the ruling, so that if you confirm 
it, after being acquainted with it, the 
only interpretation will be that you en- 
dorse the general proposition of  sup- 
pressing ideas which are displeasing to 
the administration. However, I may say 
at once that I don’t think you are of 
that character, as nothing in your pre- 


vious career would justify me in arriving 
at such a conclusion. 

I may say, shortly, that my paper was 
established last December in Los Ange- 
les, and was entered there and mailed 
without interruption during the entire 
period. When I sought to have a trans- 
fer to New York, Mr. Madden took the 
opportunity of ruling that inasmuch as 
my paper was one calculated “to adver- 
tise ideas” it was manifestly primarily an 
advertising medium. I will not insult 
your intelligence by entering upon any 
argument regarding the speciousness of 
this plea. However, in order that you 
may determine something of the charac- 
ter of the paper, I am sending you some 
copies beginning with the first number 
and ending with the last. Any of the 
intervening numbers I shall be glad to 
send you if you are unable to judge of 
the character of the paper from these 
SCliates goer. 

Mr. Madden still insists upon my pay- 
ing third-class rates, and there is a con- 
siderable amount of money on deposit 
with the postmaster here; and, until he 
finally decides upon the entry, I shall be 
uncertain of its disposition. 

Anyway, the resut of his decision has 
been to suppress my paper as a weekly, 
and the result of his indecision is to keep 


_ me guessing as to what the policy of the 


administration will be regarding the en- 
dorsement of his position. 

You must admit that this is a serious 
question, as it involves the right of a 
free press. 

I am herewith sending a paper, called 
The Messenger, which is palpably to be 
classed as “primarily for advertising”; 
yet, nevertheless, it seems to have no 
trouble in retaining its second-class entry. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE. 

Here is Mr. Madden’s letter of the 
29th of October, which has received the 
President’s endorsement : 

Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, October 29, IQOI. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 

Str: Your several letters written to 
this office with relation to the classifica- 
tion of CHALLENGE since your visit to 
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the Department have been considered 
carefully, as have also the renewed ap- 
plication for entry of the publication to 
the second-class of mail matter, under 
the Act of March 3, 18709, and the cop- 
ies of the paper submitted therewith. 

The resultant conclusion 1s affirmative 
of the ruling of September 27th last, 
and denial of the application referred to, 
on the ground that the publication is de- 
signed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses, and within the prohibition of law, 
which reads as follows: 

“Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as 
to admit to the second-class rate regular 
publications designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes, or for free circula- 
tion, or for circulation at nominal rates.” 
GAck.of March 3, 1879, Sec. .14, 20 
Seats... 350-} 

The question whether a publication is 
‘primarily designed for advertising pur- 
poses” is one of fact to be determined 
in each case from the evidence. The 
word “primarily” is intended to indicate 
the chief or principal object of the pub- 
lication, and not its first object in any 
sense of time. The use of the phrase, 
as applied to a publication, means one 
principally intended for advertising pur- 
poses, and, by fair inference, not one the 
design or intention of which is that it 
should be used incidentally for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

A cursory reading of the various 1s- 
sues of CHALLENGE issued since its pub- 
lication at New York is convincing that 
its main purpose is to advertise yourself 
outside of your position as its editor and 
publisher. Under the caption “Free 
Ads for Wilshire,” appearing in the 
issue for October 12, 1901, such a pur- 
pose is clearly apparent. The charac- 
ter of a publication is determined as well 
from its reading matter as from its dis- 
play advertisements. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state 
here that the Post-offce Department has 
no concern with the political views ad- 
vanced in a publication seeking or en- 
joying second-class rates, and that it 
does not discriminate between them for 
any reasons other than those fixed by the 
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laws relating to second-class matter. 

The deposit of postage at th: third- 
class rate over the pound rate, received 
from you by the Postmaster at New 
York, will be returned. The ground for 
this unusual action is that the CHAL- 
LENGE, in its present character, has been 
accepted as second-class matter for some 
period of time at Los Angeles, Cal., and 
this was justification for your assuming 
that with like character it would be ac- 
cepted at New York for entry to the 
second class. 

The failure to bring its advertising 
character to the attention of the Depart- 
ment by the Postmaster at Los Angeles 
is considered as contributory to your 
loss if the postage at the third-class rate 
were retained. The decision, therefore, 
is regarded as due you in equity. The 
Postmaster at New York will be advised. 

Respectfully, 
Epwin C. Mappen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Now, in the first place, in order that 
those who have not followed up this 
struggle of mine with the postoffice to 
preserve to the American people the in- 
tegrity of the right of a free press, I 
might here again relate briefly the facts 
of the case. 

I apologize to those of my subscribers 
who may be wearied of what they may 
think is a useless repetition, but I must 
remind them that my new advertising 
agent, Mr. Madden, has given my sub- 
scription list, as well as my news-stand 
sales, an unexpected boom. There will 
be many who will read this number of 
the magazine, who, not having seen the 
preceding numbers, will be unable to 
grasp the situation without some expla- 
nation. 

Shortly I would say that my weekly 
journal, THr CHALLENGE, was last 
month denied the privilege of second- 
class rates, owing to it being alleged to 
be “designed primarily for advertising.” 

The reason of such a postal law being 
in existence is explained by the fact that 
the postal department having made a 
very low rate, one cent per pound—really 
less than cost—for newspapers and mag- 
azines, in order to assist in the general 
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work of public education, found that cer- 
tain manufacturers were taking advant- 
age of that rate to send out their adver- 
tising circulars under the guise of news- 
papers. 

The rate for advertising circulars is 
2 cents for each 2-0z. parcel, hence when 
my journal was changed from a news- 
paper classification to a circular classifi- 
cation my expense for postage was in- 
creased nearly one thousand per cent. 

Where I had been paying five cents 
postage on a yearly subscription I would 
have been forced to pay 52 cents. As 
my subscription rate was but 50 cents per 
year it meant that I would have had to 
pay 2 cents each to every subscriber for 
the privilege of sending him the paper. 
Some of my brethren of the press have 
labored to show that this decision is not 
suppression of a “free press” inasmuch 
as I could pay the rate if I wanted to 
circulate my paper bad enough. 

I reply that there is not a single news- 
paper or magazine of general circulation 
_in this country that could live if debarred 
from the second-class rates. Competi- 
tion is too keen in the United States to 
allow a paper to successfully compete 
with its rivals and at the same time pay 
ten times the usual rates of postage. 
However, to get back to the subject. 


My paper was suppressed because it* 


was “designed primarily for advertis- 
ing.” I went down to Washington and 
had an interview with Mr. Madden to 
find out how he happened to come to 
that extraordinary decision. 


I was first referred to his subordinates. 
Was shown No. 37 of THE CHALLENGE 
all blue marked every time my name 
as a ‘lecturer’ appeared. They told me 
the decision had been made on _ the 
ground that the journal was simply an 
advertisement for my lecturing tour. I 
then saw Mr. Madden, and he tried to 
convince me that they were right. I 
easily disposed of this theory by showing 
that out of the 37 numbers, but the one 
number (No. 37) under examination had 
any schedule of my lecturing dates. 

Mr. Madden was evidently convinced 
of the error of such a charge, but he 
evidently was determined upon not be- 


ing baffled by one defeat. He then 
shifted his ground and said that it was 
certainly a paper primarily designed to 
advertise “ideas,” and, inasmuch, as my 
business was manifestly manufacturing 
ideas for sale to the general public by 
means of THE CHALLENGE that, there- 
fore, it was rightfully classified as a pa- 
per “designed primarily for advertising.” 
Manufacturing and advertising soap and 
ideas was all the same thing, he said. 

I feel that I called down this trouble 
on myself inasmuch as in CHALLENGE of 
Oct. 5 I wrote as follows: 


Yes, CHALLENGE is filled with a great deal 
of wind about Wilshire, but it appears to be 
necessary to advertise one’s goods nowadays 
if you wish to get them off your shelves. My 
ideas are my stock in trade, and while they 
ought to sell on their own merits, as they 
speak for themselves, so to say, I find that 
ideas, like every kind of goods, sell largely 
owing to the reputation of the maker. 

Now, for the ordinary manufacturer to get 
up a great reputation requires lots of adver- 
tising, which means much money spent. So 
far.I have been able to get my advertising 
free of charge, by such expedients as getting 
arrested for infringing ordinances suppressing 
free speech and offering your champion, Bryan, 
$10,000 to debate with me. However, pos- 
sibly the greatest amount of free advertising 
I ever got in my life was during the last few 
weeks, when I was so copiously reported to 
have been mobbed in half a dozen towns, all 
at one and the same time. The mere fact it 
was all untrue does not detract in the least 
from its advertising value. People here in 
New York think now that I must have stolen 
Carrie Nation’s advance agent away from het 
to get so much notoriety with so little effort. 
But this is really quite ridiculous. I shall have 
established my own reputation well enough by 
this time to have the credit fall to me, and 
me alone for such artistic triumphs along the 
line of self-advertisement. It would be quite 
as impossible for me to hire an agent ts do 
for me what I can do myself, in the way of 
getting free advertising, as it would have been 
impossible for Shakespeare to have hired a 
typewriter girl to have composed “Hamlet.” 
We artists must lead a strenuous life perforce, 
simply because we can’t hire anyone to create 
for us. 


Now the silliness of Madden’s conten- 


tion becomes especially apparent when it 
is remembered that the very intent of the 
low rate given to newspapers was that 
they might educate the public. If there 
is any way of educating people except 
by giving them ideas I would like to 
know how it can be done. 
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However, Mr. Madden has now made 
a third shift of position. 

I am not now advertising either my 
lectures or my ideas. I am advertising 
“myself.” I advertise myself because | 
sign my name to what I write and be- 
cause I give in my paper reports of what 
other papers say about me, good or bad. 
I have especially offended Mr. Madden 
because I have shown up what a con- 
temptible lying instrument the Associat- 
ed Press is. I did so under the heading 
“Free Ads for Wilshire.” To appre- 
ciate fully the delightful irony of this 
whole situation I must explain that an 
utterly untrue report of my _ being 
mobbed while delivering a lecture at 
York, Pa., was circulated throughout the 
United States by the Associated Press. 

The truth of the matter was that I had 
cancelled my lecture there and was in 
Maine the night the alleged ‘mobbing 
took place. The account was made up 


entirely from whole cloth, as will be seen by 
the statement from the local paper : 


“*The ‘ millionaire Socialist’ telegraphed later in 
the afternoon that he could not appear on account 
of illness. But J. Mahlon Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
candidate of the Socialist party for State Treasurer, 
had come to York to hear the ‘millionaire Socialist,’ 
and he was asked by some of the York Socialists to 
speak instead of the other. 


“There was no disturbance during the speech, 
which was a mere explanation of Karl Marx’s theory 
of social evolution from feudalism through organiza- 
tion of capital to Socialism as a ‘ gradual, inevitable 
process.’”—York Dispatch. 


Here is the imaginative account sent 
broadcast by the Associated Press: 


“Tt seems that the highly esteemed fraud, 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, came pretty nearly be- 
ing ridden out of York, Pa. on a rail on 
Sunday last for some anarchist remarks made 
on that occasion. It would have served his 
Billboard Majesty just right if the York boys 
had carried out their little raillery—Santa 
Monica (Cal.) Outlook. 


“Vork, Pa., Sept. 8—H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
the Socialist leader of Los Angeles, Cal., bare- 
ly escaped violence here last night, in his ef- 
forts to address a public gathering. A num- 
ber of citizens wanted to mob him. This 
county is the home of McKinley’s ancestors. 

“Wilshire denounced the courts and offered 
Mark Hanna $10,000 if he would defeat him 
in a joint debate on trusts, the audience to 
decide —Philadelphia North American. 
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“H. Gaylord Wilshire, the leading exponent 
of Socialism in Los Angeles, narrowly 
escaped violence last night at York, Pa., 
where he was attempting to address a public 
meeting. His comments with respect to So- 
cialism so incensed the citizens that they 
wanted to mob him. 

The county is the home of President Mc- 
Kinley’s ancestors, and their friends were 
not in a mood to listen to the speaker while 
the President lay at the gates of death in 
Buffalo, the victim of an assassin’s bullet. 

Wilshire denounced the courts as _ venal 
and wholly committed to the maintenance of 
plutocracy. He offered Mark Hanna $10,000 
if he would defeat him in a joint debate on 
trusts, the audience to decide who was the 
winner. The Los Angeles statesman was on 
his way to New York, where his paper, THE 
CHALLENGE, is now being published. 

Los Angeles has enjoyed numerous sensa- 
tions in which Mr. Wilshire has been the 
central figure. His victory over the police, 
who sought to put a stop to his feivid ut- 
terances at Central Park, was of recent oc- 
currence. The ordinance prohibiting public 
meetings at the park without a permit proved 
to be inoperative—Los Angeles Express. 

Was there ever before a man fined in 
a free country for endeavoring to free 
himself from a slanderous and libelous 
attack ? 


However, to return to the main issue. 
THE CHALLENGE is ruled out because I 
advertise myself in it. Now let us take 
it in the very best light for Mr. Madden. 
Let us assume that I am a blatant, ignor- 
ant, egotistical demagogue puffed out 
with self-pride, whose only delight in life 
is to get himself in the public eye in or- 
der that he may become politically prom- 
inent. 

A great many certainly do have that 
idea of me, and there are even some whoa 
have much the same idea of Mr. Will- 
iam J. Bryan. 

But is Mr. Madden to decide auto- 
cratically when a man in political life 
who publishes a paper over-steps the line 
in advertising himself too much. 

If so there should be a codified postal 
law published so that an editor may not 
offend unwittingly. 

T notice that in the November issue of 
Everybody's Magazine it is stated on the 
title-page that it is published by John 
Wanamaker, who is not unknown to 
drygocds fame as the successor of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. There are in the single 
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issue mentioned only one hundred and 
nineteen pages devoted solely to the ad- 
vertising of the various wares that John 
wishes to sell outside of the “ideas” he 
advertises he wants to buy and offers for 
sale on the other pages, yet John is not 
advertising himself so much as to incur 
Mr. Madden’s displeasure and nobody 
could for a moment suppose that the 
magazine is published “primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes.” I herewith give in 
facsimile the way in which William J. 
Bryan advertises his name on the front 
page of his paper, and also the way he 
modestly refers to himself in the same 
issue in the third person, but W. J. es- 
capes the Madden, very possibly because 
W. J. don’t use an “I” in his editorials. 


The Commoner. 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, November 1, 1901. 


One Eye Open. 

When Mr. Bryav spoke af Minneapolis. durfag 
the campaign of 1896. Former Senator Washburn 
aitdressed a Jetter to bim asking certain questions. 
Jt was an unusual] thing for a man of Mr. Wash— 
burn's promipence to Inject himself intp ~ 
speech. but Mr. Brvap read bie '-’ 

Ing and resnarded t- © 


I now give in facsimile the way Will 
Carleton, editor of Will Carleton’s 
Everywhere, not only advertises himself 
on his title-page by calling his paper 
after himself, but he also seems to be in 
the business of advertising in his paper 
about everything one can think of from 
poems to watches and all for sale by 
himself. He also announces, unmolest- 
ed by Mr. Madden, that he is on hire for 
lectures. 


WILL CARLETONS 
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The next editor who is not afraid of 
advertising himself in his own maga- 
zine is Dr. Tolman, the editor of Social 
Service. I herewith present a photo- 
graph of one of his pages, showing the 
editor’s picture in the center surrounded 
by an applauding multitude of enthusias- 
tic press clippings. I think I may 
whisper that the editor is also ready to 
gather more such clippings for a stipu- 
lated tee. The doctor also escapes Mr. 
Madden’s eye and again he (the doctor) 
has no use for “I’s.” 


What the Press Says About Dr. Tolman’s Lecture 


fhe Demand of the Day “ The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, through 
ats industrial committee, organized for this express 

OU dee er sane Ni H. Tol Surpose. was thé first great commercial body in 
man lecture increases as the date of the appear this country to start an industrial betterment 


ance of the great industrial betterment student ovement for an entire city "—Plaimdceler. Cleve- 
approaches. Rayen school auditorium will not be 144 ain 


any too large to-morrow evening where the lecture 
is to be given . Before the Manufecturers’ Club, Philadelphia 
The National Stee] Company in keeping with | Employer and employee sat side by side in 
the progress of the larger industrial institutions of the lecturé hall of the Manufacturers’ Club in 
the country having examined and learned the ad- Philadelphia Monday night, while Dr. William 
vontages accruing from the adoption of Social Howe Tolman. the frst ** Social Engineer” in the 
Service suggestions regarding its men country, described to them the reforms 
has secured Dr Tolman to visit that had been instituted both in 
its workers. and Superintend- the Old World aod the New 
ent Thomas McDonald to better the social con- 
was among the frst to dition of the laborer 
get bim A closer “The world is trying 
relation between, to bring = higher 
degree of civili- 
zation into busi- 
ness,” was his 


emplayer and em- 
plovee ts the de- 
mand ‘of the 
day and Dr 
Tolman, hay- 
ing devoted 
years to the 
study of ibose 
relations, is 
able to offer 
many sugges: 
tions that if acted 
upon cannot but 
result 1m advancing 
alike the interests of 
the workers and man- 
vfaciurers — Youncwon 
Ome. Telegram 


social con- 
science has 
awakened anc 
organized, 
business meu 
are beginning 
to realize that if 
they will but 
strengthen the 
bond between them- 
selves and their men 
by bettering their con- 
dition, industrial problems 
will settle themselves. 
even asthe humaoitanan 
work is done “—Repudli- 
com, Dorlitewm. De 


DR WM H. TOLMAN 
Director Industrial Department League for 
‘Social Service 

under the auspices of the industrial Commitiee of 


Dy W Ii Tolman gay 
an address last evening 


Attracting Attention of the 
Reading World 

D+ Tolman is also\one of the editors of Sociaa 

Vshed in New York 


’ 


the Chamber of Commerce The lecture was given 
io the Association Hall andwacsh~e— 5 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
“mi TOLMAN pea Social uel dated at mare = 


I think that I have now shown pretty 
well that I am not the only editor who 
advertises himself when he owns his own 
paper. Hearst’s editorial brains, Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, is not allowed to ad- 
vertise himself. He don’t own the New 
York Journal. But when a man com- 
bines the office of owner and editor he is 
pretty apt to mention himself pretty fre- 
quently. Now, all Mr. Madden can say 
about me is that I have done it more 
than Bryan, or Carleton, or Tolman. I 
then protest that Mr. Madden ought to 
draw up a set of rules specifying minute- 
ly the number of times an editor is to be 
allowed the use of the first personal pro- 
noun; how many times he can run his 
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picture; how many words he can write 
about himself; how many clippings he 
can put in his paper from other papers 
that refer to himself, etc. 

Of course, if Mr. Madden is to make a 
general ruling. that an editor shall say 
“we when he means “I,” then it be- 
comes plain sailing. I myself have 
avoided the editorial ““we’’ as I consider 
its use a genuine form of egotism when 
used by an editor who is the sole editor 
of a paper of which he is also proprietor. 

I may explain right here that I feel 
very much toward the people who decry 
my “egotism” as I do to the peasants of 
Europe who try to mob the villain of the 
play when he leaves the theatre. They 
are a well-meaning lot, but—. 


ery. sk 
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Trials of a Sport 


If there ever was a man who has a 
hard time getting before the public it is 
myself, yet everybody seems to think I 
am unusually successful. Here is 
what is going to happen to me _ for 
speaking outdoors in the public park of 
Los Angeles, according to the Los An- 
geles Herald of Oct. 25: 


The case of H. Gaylord Wilshire, who was 
arrested several months ago for a violation 
of the park ordinance, consisting in having 
addressed a crowd of people in Central park 
without having first secured a permit from 
the park commission, again occupied the 
attention of Police Judge Morgan yesterday. 
This magistrate, ruling on a demurrer, inter- 
posed by the defendant shortly after his 
arrest, had dismissed the complaint on the 
ground that the park ordinance was uncon- 
stitutional. The city attorney appealed to the 
superior court against Judge Morgan’s ruling, 
and Superior Judge Smith overruled the lower 
tribunal and reversed the magistrate’s decision. 
The prosecuting attorney in the police court, 
therefore, yesterday moved that the case of 
the people against Wilshire be placed on the 
trial calendar. I: was so ordered by Judge 
Morgan, although owing to the absence of 
Mr. Wilshire from the city, no date was fixed 
for his trial. As soon as the defendant re- 
turns to Los Angeles the time for a hearing 
will be determined. 

Here is how the Director of Public 


Safety in Philadelphia took measures to 
prevent my using the opera house in his 
town. 1 might add that all the princi- 
pal halls in Philadelphia had been hired 
for the campaign in that city by Mr. 
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Quay, and what he did not engage John 
Wanamaker did, and so between the two, 
ahem, gentlemen, there was absolutely 
not a single good hall except the opera 
house and that was on a Sunday night, 
and even that, as will be seen, was denied 
Mey; 

A lecture on “Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts,” by H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of 
THE CHALLENGE, which was to have been de- 
livered to-morrow evening in the Grand 
Opera House, Broad street and Montgomery 
avenue, under the auspices of the Socialists’ 
party of this city, will not take place, as the 
police authorities have, it is charged, refused 
to issue a permit for the meeting. J. Mahlon 
Barnes, the secretary of the Socialists’ cam- 
paign committee, and their candidate for State 
Treasurer, last night pronounced the action of 
the Mayor and the Director of Public Safety 
as outrageous and in violation of the funda- 
menta! rights of American citizenship—the 
right of free speech and free public assem- 
blage. Secretary Barnes added that the mat- 
ter would be carried into court. Mr. Wilshire 
will, despite the action of the authorities, 
deliver his lecture on Monday evening, in the 
Labor Lyceum, Sixth and Brown streets. It 
is alleged that the authorities had given as- 
surance that no trouble would be encountered 
in securing the necessary legal permit, and, as 
a result, more than $200 were expended in 
completing arrangements, printing tickets and 
in advertising. It was said that about 8,000 
tickets had been sent out before it became 
known the hall could not be secured.—Piiula- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

And now falls along the last and 
heaviest stroke. The Madden-Roose- 
velt Syndicate say that I shall not 
even publish THe CHALLENGE. Here 
then ais. iny  “predicaniont.) ©) am 
not allowed by the Los Angeles 
police to speak on the streets or in the 
parks, I am not allowed by the Philadel- 
phia capitalists to speak in their halls— 
they hire them all up—and finally I am 
not allowed to write whatsE wish in the 
manner I wish by the American Gov- 
ernment. “Aggressive fighting for the 
right is the greatest sport the world 
knows.”’—President Roosevelt. 

Well, I suppose I must be leading a 
real sporting life all right, all right. 

me kG ak 


“We’’ versus “‘T’’ 


As an example of the ambiguity and 
awkwardness of an editor who not only 
writes but acts using the editorial “we” 
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1 give herewith an excerpt from a re- 
cent editorial of Mr. Samuel Gompers 
in his paper, the /ederationist : 


It was our good fortune to have had the 
pleasure of Mr. McKinley’s _ personal 
acquaintance years before he was a prominent 
member of the Federal Congress. This 
pleasant acquaintance continued during his 
Congressional career, when Governor of 
Ohio, and as President of the United States. 
On several occasions we had the privilege of 
addressing industrial gatherings on purely 
labor matters, at the same meetings and upon 
the same platform with him. 


Does Mr. Gompers mean that he alone 
addressed the gatherings or that both 
he and the President as well did the ad- 


dressing? 
aa ag i 


Ain “Ostensible’’ Socialist 


Some thousands of people—chiefly of the 
class interested in social movements—have 
been for some months edified and amused by 
a weekly paper called the CHALLENGE, pub- 
lished at Los Angeles. It can at least be said 
of this paper that it was never commonplace. 
Published ostensibly to advance the cause of 
socialism, it was mainly devoted to eulogistic 
advertisement of its editor, Mr. H. Gaylord 
Wilshire. Indeed with commendable frank- 
ness this gentleman announced the purpose of 
his publication thus :— 

J might as well say at once with no beating 
around the bush that I publish the CHALLENGE 
in order to voice my own views upon political 
questions and that I consider these views as 
the only ones worth your while to hold. 

However, the utterances of many  distin- 
guished men holding like_ views—such as 
George Bernard Shaw and Walter Crane— 
have appeared in the CHALLENGE, which has 
indeed been a vigorous advocate and defender 
of socialism even though its propaganda has 
been sorely marred by offensive egotism and 
bad taste. Its publisher has sought circula- 
tion by many novel methods, and pursued the 
advertiser even as do the publishers of maga- 
zines without a mission. 

But now the post-office authorities by 
executive order, exercising authority which 
for eight years has been asked of and refused 
by Congress, have refused this paper admis- 
sion to the mails and destroyed it. 

The Pilgrim is not engaged in a socialistic 
propaganda. It does not admire the methods 
of the CHALLENGE. But we feel that the 
virtual suppression of this paper by the post- 
office officials justifies the assertion that they 
have assumed an authority which is a menace 
to the liberty of the press, and in the face of 
which, no periodical which does not slavishly 
defend existing conditions is safe. We do 
not think it was mere accident that made a 
socialist paper the first victim. This whole 


question of post-office censorship of the press 
should be handled without gloves by the next 
Congress. 

The above is from the pen of Mr. 
Willis J. Abbot, editor of the PiLcrim, 
of Battle Creek. It’s very amusing to 
me to see certain gentlemen like the 
aforesaid Wisconsin editor set them- 
selves up as arbiters of good taste and 
good literature and declare with au- 
thority that they do not admire the style 
of Wilshire. It must pain them to be in 
disagreement with the two greatest liv- 
ing poets of America, Edwin Markham 
and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, not to men- 
tion Charles Ferguson, who has been 
called the modern Carlyle.> 

Perhaps they do not defer to the 
opinion of England’s greatest artist, 
Walter Crane, or to England’s greatest 
dramatist, George Bernard Shaw. 

Then my Wisconsin critic and others 
might read what Hyndman thinks of me 
and Ture CHALLENGE. Aside from the 
fact that Hyndman is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge and  pre-eminently England’s 
greatest Socialist he is so distinguished 
in the realm of letters that the English 
Reviews and the London Times pay him 
double rates for his contributions to their 
columns. 

Does he think I publish “ostensibly” 

to advance Socialism ? 
. If there is one man on earth who 
would not be able to determine the line 
between the “ostensible” and the gen- 
uine Socialist it is Hyndman. 

Perhaps they do not consider men and 
women standing h'ghest in merely the 
literary world as ccmpetent to judge of 
literary style. Well then let them read 
what Professor James Bryce and Sir 
Charles Dilke, two of England's most 
distinguished statesmen, say of me. I 
ask simply for any editor of any Ameri- 
can paper to produce the unsought-for 
letters of commendation from the great 
men of to-day that I publish in this num- 
ber of my magazine, 

And yet a locomotive fireman is to 
pass judgment on my literary style and 
have the power to rule me from the 
mails because I am too “egotistical.” 

Tolstoy is lucky to be born in Ruscia. 

If he had been born in America he 
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certainly would have been ‘‘Madden- 
ized” for the crime of “advertising him- 
self.” Here is a chipping the Chicago 
Record-Herald headed: 

HOW CURTIS FOUND TOLSTOY. 

Tolstoy is a good deal of a humbug. He is 
a great advertiser. He goes around bare- 
footed in the garments of a peasant in order 
to give people something to talk about. In 
the winter he wears sheepskin clothing and a 
big fur cap, and those who know him well 
tell me that he is not familiar with the ordi- 
nary uses of water. He imitates the Russian 
peasants in that respect, as in others. They 
never bathe, and, like the Laplanders, seldom 
remove their clothing until it is outgrown or 
worn out. Tolstoy belongs to a noble family 
of high rank and distinguished in_ history. 
There are many of his name in russia, and it 
is an honored name also. He is the first Tol- 
stoy, they say, that was ever a crank, but he 
is one of the first water. 

There is no question that he has done a great 
deal of good by his writings; that by exposing 
the wrongs of the peasants he has compelled 
the government to adopt important reforms, 
but men have been great philanthropists and 
served their country and mankind and still 
used bath-tubs and dressed in __ civilized 
clothing. 

Dear Tolstoy: 
will you entertain 
partner to conduct an 
business ? 


If I come to Russia 
taking me in as 
“advertising” 


be 6G. ERV 


wae (Tx 


The Menace of Madden 


Mr. Madden contends that inasmuch 
as he thinks THE CHALLENGE was 
designed more to advertise ‘“Wiulshire”’ 
than to expound ideas, that therefore it 
is not eligible to Post Office entry. Even 
admitting the allegation to be true, he 
is assuming a dangerous and illegal pre- 
rogative to himself. No one can say 
that I have any visible private business 
to advance by advertising myself. At 
worst it can only be said that I have a 
political office in view. If I am simply 
making the advertising of myself an end 
in itself without any ulterior motive, 
then, indeed, Mr. Madden must think 
himself a discoverer in the realms of 
natural history. He must then fall back 
to the theory that I want to be, well, say 
President. That would, I presume, 
be his most natural conclusion. No- 
body but a very philosophic Socialist can 
appreciate the absurdity of attributing 
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such an ambition to me. I have not time 
to argue the point, as it involves too fine 
a psychologic and economic problem for 
a brief statement. The wise will agree 
without argument. The ignorant must 
possess their souls in patience until I 
have both space and time. However, as 
Mr. Madden is certainly not a philos- 
opher, and I hardly think he considers 
me so crazy as to advertise myself with- 
out motive, I am justified, then, in as- 
suming that he must think I want to 
get myself in line for the Presidency. 

Now, then, can it not be seen by the 
dullest and most unreflecting that if we 
allow an official of the Post Office to 
have the power of preventing a man who 
is aspiring to the Presidency from circu- 
lating his views upon the ground that 
the man is simply “advertising” himself, 
we are paving the way to the loss of our 
political freedom? 


Take the case of Bryan. He still 
has many admirers who regard him as 
a Presidential possibility. Suppose Mr. 
Madden should shut him out because he 
prints his name in a little too heavy type 
on the front page of his paper.  Cer- 
tainly Mr. Bryan is advertising himself 
just as much, in kind, at any rate, as I 
am. There is at most simply a differ- 
ence in degree. Are we to allow a single 
man holding a subordinate, irrespon- 
sible, appointive position to determine 
the exact degree to a hair breadth when 
men like myself and Mr. Bryan begin 
to advertise ourselves too much? 


Great Britain has not the advantage of 
a censorship of immodesty and bad taste like 
that instituted by our Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Madden, who has_ recently 
suspended from the privileges of the news- 
paper mail-rates the Socialist weekly, Tue 
CHALLENGE. His action is explained to be 
not on account of its political or social teach- 
ings, but on the ground that this paper was 
essentially a mere advertisement of its editor 
and proprietor, H. Gaylord Wilshire, and for 
the reason that “H. Gaylord Wilshire” ap- 
peared at the beginning or end, and often at 
both the beginning and the end, of every 
article or paragraph, or hundreds of times in 
each issue of the paper. It was as though 
a man should become an offence in the pub- 
lic streets by loud talking and loud clothes. 
With such a third assistant postmaster gen- 
eral in England, we should not perhaps be 
visited by that queer duck of English jour- 
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nalism, The Rambler. It attempts to repro- 
duce in form, typography, spelling, capitals, 
literary stvle and general views the old Ram- 
bler of Dr. Johnson. But it is only in the 
merest externals that it comes anywhere near 
the great doctor’s journal. 

The above is from almost the last 
place one would look for it, the Boston 
Transcript. 

In another issue it says: “Had a 
paper of any presumptive general in- 
terest or value been excluded 
there would have gone up a vigorous 
protest from the press of the country.’ 
It sees nothing more in the Madden de- 
cision than the exercise of a proper cen- 
sorship for the prevention of “bad 
taste” in the production of literature. 
The mere fact that the Transcript is at 
variance upon the subject of my literary 
taste, with such a distinguished man of 
letters as Frederick Yorke Powell, Re- 
gius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford University, or Edwin Mark- 
ham, is at any rate evidence of there 
being two sides to the question of my 
taste. 

As for the question of the paper be- 
ing of “general interest,’ I would say 
that if my subscribers find it “‘interest- 
ing’ enough to pay for it that Mr. Mad- 
den has no call to tell them that they 
are mistaken in thinking they want it. 

That I have not attempted to conform 
to the Transcript’s idea of “good taste” 
can be seen from the following editorial 
which appeared in Tutt CHALLENGE on 
the 13th of last March: 


NOT STRIVING FOR GOOD FORM. 


In one of my preceding issues I spoke of 
the attitude of a Socialist pressing forward his 
own individuality, his printing his picture for 
instance as I am doing upon the title page. I 
said with him it was simply a question as to 
whether he was the better advertising his arti- 
cle—Socialism, he wished to draw ‘to the at- 
tention of the public. The matter of whether 
he was in good form himself was entirely sec- 
ondary. It is not a question of principle. It 
is simply a question of judgment. I again 
print my challenge to Mr. Brvan for a debate, 
and I confess to a certain lack of dignity in 
the manner of its presentation that may shock 
the more elegant of my readers. All this chal- 
lenging and offering a thousand dollars fot 
Mr. Bryan to get on the platfurm with me 
smacks strongly, possibly, of a modern Bom- 
bastes Furioso; but the excuse for it lies in 
my belief that jt is the simplest and quickest 


way to get the general public to understand 
that he must have a very weak case if he re- 
fuses me attention. Of course if, as it has been 
intimated to me, I am making the matter in 
this paper so largely personal and so disgust- 
ingly egotistical, that intelligent people will 
refuse to read it, then I have overdone the 
matter. However, let me ask these people 
who would stickle for good form even if 
stickling meant the fall of a nation, if they 
think that I would gain the attention of the 
public as well by sedate conservative methods 
as I do by the one adopted? 

I am not endeavoring to conform to conven- 
tion. This paper is published for the one and 
single purpose of drawing the attention of the 
world to the social effects which must follow 
from the concentration of industry in Amer- 
ica. Its mission has been somewhat simplified 
from that announced in the first number some 
few months ago. Then Ff proposed first to 
draw attention to the imminence of important 
combinations in industry and to convince the 
public of the inevitability not only of such 
combinations, but of their result. Since I 
began to publish this paper the combinations 
in railways and steel have been of such tre- 
mendous ifmrportance that the task of convinc- 
ing the public that such combinations are to 
occur has been practically done for me by the 
actual fulfillment of my prophecy. All that 
remains for me now is to show the logical in- 
evitability of the result. 

The Vatican sagaciously employs an advo- 
catus diabolus to paradoxically prove the 
sanctity of a candidate for canonization by 
alleging every possible unsaintly episode in the 
candidate’s character. For the want of a bet- 
ter one I will now act as my own advocatus 
diabolus, not so much to prove that I am a fit 
subject for canonization—that goes without 
saying; but that I am justified as the editor 
of this paper in adopting more or less spectac- 
ular methods in attracting the attention of the 
public. 

It is horribly bad form to force one’s self 
upon the public. No gentleman would ever 
do such a thing. If the gentleman should ac- 
cidentally be a cog in the wheel that performed 
some meritorious act in life and his name was 
mentioned in connection therewith, that would 
possibly be excused. A gentleman will not 
do anything simply for the sake of being con- 
spicious and in fact, some think that a gen- 
tleman should never do anything, no matter 
how good it may be, if it may by any possi- 
bility render him conspicuous. To this I sim- 
ply answer that I am not striving to get up a 
reputation of being a gentleman. I am en- 
deavoring to warn the public of an impending 
social and economic crisis. A gentleman will 
not wear clothes that render him ridiculously 
conspicuous. I would willingly wear a cap 
and bells and parade down a city’s thorough- 
fare delivering my message on the trust at 
every street corner if I thought such a method 
would accomplish my end. It is not because 
I am ashamed to make such an exhibition of 
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myseli that I do not do it. It is simply because 
I do not consider it would accomplish my pur- 
pose. 

It is “bad form” to talk about one’s self. 
It is worse than “bad form’—it’s uninterest- 
ing. I would say to that that it depends upon 
what you say about yourself. It has been said 
that anybody could write an interesting auto- 
biography if he would tell the whole story. 
Now I do not propose to tell the whole story 
and make a test of that proverb, but I do in- 
tend injecting whatever there is of my own 
personality that in my opinion will serve to 
elucidate my economic argument. One cannot 
get away from one’s self. My own experi- 
ences are of more value to me for illustrative 
purposes than any second-hand onces. 

I disarm my critics by acknowledging the 
justice of their criticisms when looking from 
their own standpoint, but our standpoints are 
different. I would even be more patient with 
my Beau Brummels if the cause of Socialism 
as it is now presented to me would brook pa- 
tience. If I were exploiting my own peculiar 
views as some have taken me to be doing, and 
if these peculiar views were to be taken up 
at some distant time in the future after people 
had read THe CHALLENGE for a century or So, 
I might reconcile myself to conform to the 
usages of polite journalism. 

When P. T. Barnum intended to exhibit his 
circus in a town he knew that he must let 
everyone know that he was coming, and that 
he must let them know at once. There would 
be no profit nor use in letting people hear 
about his show the day after it was over. 

On the other hand, if Barnum had been a 
young doctor intending to settle in the same 
town and spend the rest of his life there build- 
ing up a regular practice, he would not adver- 
tise his entry into town the same way he would 
coming with his circus. In the circus case 
he must let people know at once or his efforts 
would be fruitless. In the case of the young 
doctor he had his life before him to do his 
advertising. 

If Socialism were a doctrine that depended 
solely upon educating people up to it and I 
had a lifetime to do it in, then the more se- 
date and regular methods of advertising it 
might be logically used. But Socialism to-day 
is nothing of the sort. Socialism is not only 
an inexorable and inevitable necessity, but it 
is a necessity that is now about to burst im- 
mediately upon us. : 

I say this because I consider the great trans- 
formation scene in industry now being en- 
gineered by Pierpont Morgan must inevitably 
reflect itself in a social transformation. How 
long did it take Morgan to take over the great 
Carnegie steel plant? About one short month 
after he made up his mind the time was ripe. 
How long did it take him to take over the 
great railway systems? About the same time. 

Why shotld it take longer for Uncle Sam 
to take over the same properties when he 


makes up his mind? : 
Did not people who admitted that some day 


or other there would be a unity of interests 
in railways in this country always say that 
it would take years to accomplish it? The best 
posted men said this. Even shrewd old Uncle 
Russell Sage did not think Morgan was going 
to do it in such a jiffy. 

It was not that Morgan was such a wonder- 

ful man. He is no more wonderful than is 
the man who takes the kettle off the fire when 
the water is ready to boil over. The point 
had been reached in railroading when con- 
solidation was a necessity and he was at hand 
to take advantage of it. Morgan did not cre- 
ate the conditions which led to consolidation. 
He simply was a natural agent. 
_ Every editorial hen coop in this country is 
in a great turmoil of fuss and feathers. All 
the old editorial hens are clucking in a most 
bewildered way over Morgan’s vigorous 
brushing aside of their old saws about the per- 
manence of competition and the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country. The chorus 
of clucks has no one single note of accord 
except that of bewilderment. Some say with 
a bold front that if Morgan keeps up his ca- 
reer he will make the people actually restless. 
Most of the wiser papers, however, cluck so 
unintelligently that nobody can make out what 
they think and none of them cluck intelligently 
enough for us to see that the editor under- 
stands that Socialism is an inevitability. 

Whatever else may be said of THe CHAL- 
LENGE, I think that at any rate its interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the trust is not easily 
misunderstood. We may be wrong, but at any 
rate we are not covering up our meaning in 
unintelligible clucking. 

As to the question of good taste displayed 
in these columns, we think that that is quite a 
subordinate issue. The main question is 
whether what we say is true or false. Some 
men are more disturbed at being accused of 
wearing a made cravat than they are of being 
called a liar. 


Now the point for the American pub- 
lic to decide is, must we have an arbiter 
of “good form” to decide upon what 
we are to be allowed to read? 


ane a 
“Strain at a Gnat,’’ Etc. 


It’s strange how easy it is for an 
American newspaper to see the mote in 
the Kaiser’s eye yet see none in Uncle 
Sam’s. 

To be holier than the Pape is usually to be 
ridiculous, and many will feel that the Ger- 
man consorship, in suppressing on religious 
grounds a work which the Greek Church 
allows to circulate in Russia, has shown an 
excess of zeal. Of course. censorship is not 
compatible with a fully developed sense of 
humor, but it would seem that, when the 
church which excommunicated Tolstoy al- 
lows his apologia, “The Meaning of My Life.” 
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to pass unhindered, the devout Roman Cath- 
olics of Germany might practise a similar 
tolerance. Perhaps they would if the book 
were submitted to them directly, and the 
censor’s solicitude may merely show that 
curious exacerbatien of the olfactory sense 
which sniffs an offence where none is in- 
tended—Evening Post. 

I give in another place the articles that 
have appeared in the Post on CHAL- 
LENGE’S suppression, so it can hardly 
plead ignorance of the event, but the 
Post has failed to utter a word of editor- 
ial protest. 

The Post used to think anything Pro- 
fessor James Bryce said was gospel. Let 
it read what Bryce said of THE CHAL- 


LENGE. 
We OW 


A Seattle Counterfeit 


There was a time when Socialists had 
to spend most of their time denying 
that they wished a “government” to de- 
termine whether the women should 
wear pants or skirts, or whether the 
men should eat fish or fowl. Once we 
had to repeatedly reiterate that we did 
not intend a system under which all men 
should live in a big boarding house with 
all goods in common from soup to 
women. 

I thought the day had passed when 
any such ignorance of the ideas of the 
Socialists remained, but I see I am mis- 
taken. 

There is a paper parodying Socialism 
published in Seattle called ironically 
“The Socialist.” The editor assumes 
to speak for Socialists, but the fact that 
he writes entirely anonymously  indi- 
cates that he fears the disclosure of his 
identity would still more clearly show, 
if that be possible, the absurdity of his 
pretending the necessary knowledge to 
write even a parody of Socialism. None 
but him has justified Madden’s arbi- 


trary act on any grounds whatso- 
ever. For even admitting that I 
may use too many capital “I’s,” 


or wear too high collars, or bathe too 
often to meet the dictates of Seattle 
fashions, yet all such  misdemean- 
ors would hardly be thought suf- 
ficient to abrogate my right to freely ex- 
press my own views in my own style. 


But Seattle has other ideas of freedom. 
Madden and Seattle are in accord. How- 
ever, let my “conditional” defender pre- 


sent his case: 

We are bound to admit that THE CHAL- 
LENGE is not at all to our liking on account 
of its offensive personal quality. It ought 
to be called “The Wilshire,” or, rather, “The 
H. Gaylord Wilshire.” The way in which he 
blows his own horn in every conceivable 
way in his paper only those who have read 
it could imagine or believe. Unquestionably 
such a style injures the cause he represents, 
however much he may advertise his paper 
and get Socialism talked about. It is the 
more to be regretted, because Wilshire is well 
able to conduct a paper which should do great 
credit to our cause. 

He claims that he now. has 30,000 circula- 
tion, got by his peculiar methods. Very well. 
Is it not time that he dropped the mask as- 
sumed for advertising purpuses and confined 
himself to the direct advocacy of Socialism 
minus H. Gaylordism? That will prove to 
the post-office department and to all of us 
that he is more concerned for Socialism than 
for H. Gaylord Wilshire. 

He is going to get splendid advertising by 
this post-office decision, and by the fight he 
will put up for its reversal—for he is a rich 
man and a good fighter. 

Now, if ke will put Socialism to the front 
and let H. Gaylord Wilshire go to the back- 
ground, we will advise every Socialist to sub- 
scribe for his paper and fight like the devil 
by his side for the same postoffice treatment 
for all papers alike. 

The best way to down Madden, Comrade 
Wilshire, is to down H. Gaylordism in a So- 
cialist paper. : 

I can only say that “Wilshire” would 
stand a slim chance of winning any 
fight if he had first to put the Seattle 
brand of Socialism to the front before 
he could gain a defender. No, no, my 
brave “‘imitator,” Wilshire only wishes 
to be saved from such “conditional”’ 
champions. He would rather trust him- 
self to a Madden. Socialism may spell 
slavery in Seattle but it spells liberty 
everywhere else in the world. Socialism 
means a perfect environment for a per 
fect individualism. 

Se Ms 

Back numbers of the suppressed CHAL 
LENGE, Nos. 37, 38, 39 and 4o, for sale at this 
office. $2 per hundred. Single copies free on 
application. 

St: ress 


In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell. 
—Southey. 
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AA Conspiracy of Silence 


Herbert N. Casson 


HE extraordinary decision 
of Mr. Madden (with the 
accent on the “Mad”) 
has been received with a 
most unanimous silence 
by the press. 

I had hoped that the 
New York Journal would 
at once declare a sympa- 
thetic strike against the 

lie : Post Office, and = confi- 

dently expected to see Elbert Hubbard, 
with his Rough Rider gang of Philis- 
tines, descend with wild yells upon 

Washington, D. C. 

The religious press, of course, which 
nobody has ever accused of selling 
either “soap or ideas,’’ could not be ex- 
pected to interfere, or to make any re- 
monstrance, at least during the present 
century. 

But where are the Commoner, the 
Cosmopolitan? These are one-man or- 
gans, with brainy progressionists behind 
them. 

Are even our ablest editors ethically 
lower than the common, ordinary trade 
unionists, who again and again have ad- 
hered to their labor motto: “An injury 
to one is the concern of all?” 

It is clear that Mr. Madden’s decis- 
ions are as whimsical as the summer 
lightning. No one can foresee where 
the next bolt may fall. All rational men 
may say truthfully of Madden: “His 
ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts.” 

When such a man is in office every 
one of our 25,000 American editors are 
more or less endangered. Even the 
Postmaster’s Home Journal, published 
a few blocks from Mr. Madden’s office, 
had better throw out the first personal 
pronoun from its fonts, and beware of 
such soaplike articles as “ideas.” 

If it is the policy of the Post Office 


Department to abolish personal journal- 
ism from the face of the earth, when 
will it censorize Harper's, Pearson's, - 
MeClure’s, Munsey’s, Ainslee’s, Gun- 
ton’s, Leslie’s, Bradstreet's, Dun’s Re- 
ziew, Lieber’s Manual, McCall's, and 
Georges V ‘eekly? 

Why did it permit the long and glo- 
rious careers of “John Swinton’s Pa- 
per’ and ‘“‘Brann’s Iconoctast,’—two of 
the most thoroughly American papers 
we have ever had? 

Why were Greeley, Weed and Ray- 
mond allowed to do their work un- 
muzzled and unjailed? They were edi- 
tors who had ideas and who advertised 
and lectured about their ideas, and sold 
them, if you please, “like soap.” 

There are at least forty papers in the 
country that sell ideas practically the 
same as Mr. Wilshire. In New York 
City alone there are three Socialist daily 
papers—American, German and Jewish. 

THE CHALLENGE differed from these 
papers in the following respects: 

(1) It was more ably edited. 

(2) It was more American in its 
tone. 

(3) It was endorsed by a greater 
number of eminent men and women. 

(4) It contained more matter on cur- 
rent events. 

(5) It obtained a higher class of ad- 
vertising. 

(6) It was printed on better paper. 

(7) It appealed more to logic and 
common sense and less to class preju- 
dice. 

(8) It was more readable and less 
academic. 

(9) It 
printed. 

(10) It was not the organ of a politi- 
cal party or clique. 

Thus it will be seen that an American 
citizen may publish a Socialist paper 


was illustrated and _ better 
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provided he does not make it bright, 
interesting and readable. I have no 
doubt that some Socialist papers are 
therefore being subsidized by Mr. Mad- 
den. 

Seriously, the suppression of THE 
CHALLENGE is the most severe blow 
that the freedom of the press has re- 
ceived since the Civil War, when a num- 
ber of “peace” papers were forcibly 
closed out. 

If we are to have a Russian censor 
at Washington, it is to the personal in- 
terest of every self-respecting editor to 
protest, as well as a matter of social wel- 
fare. 

Every publication is at the mercy of 
the Post Office Department, and is di- 
rectly concerned when any office-holder 
in that Department assumes the powers 
and privileges of a master, instead of the 
hired servant of the public. 

Let all those interested in the perpet- 
uation of a free press write direct to the 
President and begin their letters with 
“To not refer this to Mr. Madden with- 
out first reading it.” Evidently just now 
letters to the President are turned over 
unread to Mr. Madden for reply. 

New York City. 

irae) 3A 
The Bank That Jack Built 

Cuicaco, Nov. 10.—At the annual dinner of 
the Merchants’ Club last night James B. Dill 
spoke on “Trusts, Their Uses and Abuses.” 
Mr, Dill has been called the “Godfather of 
the Trusts” and has, perhaps, had a hand in 
the formation of more big corporations under 
the laws of New Jersey than any other man 
in the country. 

Mr. Dill described a trust as a “dominant 
combination of money property, business or 
commercial power or energy,” and said: 

“Recognizing that the combination and the 
consolidation of capital is a force, we spend 
no time in asking why it is here, further than 
to say that it is a part of the growth and ex- 
pansion of the American nation. 

“Carrying this proposition to its logical 
extent, and, having in mind the history of 
the Bank of England, who is prepared to 
deny that when this country becomes the 
great finance and credit power of the world 
the trend of sentiment will be toward the 
establishment of one great controlling financial 
institution, certainly under the United States 
law, and perhaps controlled by the United 
States Government ?”—Commercial. 


Yes, Mr. Dill, we will have a United 


States Bank owned by the Government. 

The Bank will own the Trusts and 
the Trusts will own the People, but the 
People will own the Government that 
owns the Bank that owns the Trusts 
that own the People, and so the People 
will, at last, own themselves, Dilly-dally 


Dill. 
Tes ce pte 


As To Mr. Wilshire 


Editor Citizen: In an editorial in to-day’s 
Citizen you infer that H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
the millionaire Socialist, who spoke at Jack- 
son Hall Monday night, encouraged disorder 
by his remarks. Now, I attended the meeting 
and heard no remark from Mr. Wilshire that 
would encourage disorder. Instead, J found 
Mr. Wilshire a refined gentleman, who told 
of the inevitable outcome of private owner- 
ship. If you wish to retain a reputation for 
fairness you should in justice to the people 
of Lowell, as well as to the Socialists, point 
out the remarks you had in mind when you 
penned the editorial. READER. 

The query of a “Reader” is hard to answer 
since all we had to say was: “It was a differ- 
ent kind of Socialism from that of Mr. Wil- 
shire, it was the Socialism of order, the 
Socialism which recognizes man as the brother 
of man, and the sovereign creature of earth.” 
As to Mr. Wilshire, the fact remains, that his 
publication is withdrawn from the second-class 
by order of the Postmaster-General—Editor 
Lowell Citizen. 


The above shows that at least one edi- 
tor knows why CHALLENGE was sup- 
pressed. “Mr. Wilshire preached a 
“different kind’ of Socialism.” If I 
preached the same kind that our moth- 


ers used I would not have incurred 
Madden’s displeasure. 
Tiilienese 


The Right of Self Defense 
HOW ALGER AND WILSHIRE DIFFER. 


“The right of any man to enter into 
a defense Bf his own actions can hardly 
be questioned,” says the Detroit Free 
Press, “whether he has been accused of 
petty larceny or incompetence as a Sec- 
retary of War,” in speaking of Alger 
and his book. However, when it comes 
to a man defending himself from a libel- 
ous attack in the: Associated Press by 
presenting the lies alongside of the 
truth, Mr. Madden rules him out of the 


mails because he is “advertising” him- 
self. 
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Some Interesting Correspondence. 


October 31, Igor. 
Mr. C. J. LAms, Dryden, Mich. 

Sir: Your letter of the 16th instant ad- 
dressed to the President, relative to the classi- 
fication of THE CHALLENGE, a weekly news- 
paper, published at New York, N. Y., by H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, has been referred to this 
department and the Postmaster-General has 
directed that it be answered by this office. 

In reply, you are informed that the publica- 
tion was denied the second-class rates of post- 
age upon careful consideration of the copies 
submitted with the application for its entry 
thereto. 

It wes found to be designed primarily to 
advertise Mr. Wilshire personally, and was 
refused admission to the second-class of mail 
matter under the proviso of paragraph 4, sec- 
tion 277. P. L. & R., which reads as follows: 

“Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to admit to 
the second-class rate regular publications, de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes, or 
for free circulation, or for circulation at nom- 
inalerates.~ 

It must not be supposed that the political 
doctrines advocated in the publication were 
considered in reaching this decision. The 
postoffice department has neither desire nor 
authority to discriminate between second-class 
publications on account of the editor’s or pub- 
lishers’ political beliefs, nor does it do so. 

It is proper to state here that I have not 
been quoted correctly in some of the state- 
ments that have been made by Mr. Wilshire 
in THE CHALLENGE. 

Yours respectfully, Epwin C. MAppEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 

[Please state particulars, Mr. Madden—H. 

G. W.] 


Drypen, Mich., November 3, 1901. 
Epwin C. MaApbDpdEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Dear Sir: Yours of October 31 informing 
me that my letter of October 16 to the Presi- 


dent, in regard to THE CHALLENGE case, had 
been by him referred to the postoffice depart- 
ment and that the Postmaster-General has di- 
rected your office to answer the same, is at 
hand. 

You state in’ your letter that “It (Tue 
CHALLENGE) was found to be designed to*-ad- 
vertise Mr. Wilshire personally.” That was 
your judgment from which I am informed no 
appeal lies. Thus it seems, that under the 
laws of the United States, it is the absolute 
prerogative of one partisan holding a com- 
mission to summarily suppress an opposition 
paper on that or any other pretext, whatso- 
ever. -I hope I am misinformed on this poini 
and that no such arbitrary power actually ex- 
ists in this country. 

You found THr CHaLLence to be designed 
to advertise Mr. Wilshire personally. In this 
you are certainly in error. Mr. Wilshire has 
been a Socialist for some fifteen years. He 
is, I believe, fully in accord with the senti- 
ment heading an article on President Roose- 
velt, by John Brisben Walker (who is also a 
Socialist and a man of wealth) in the No- 
vember Cosmopolitan (which I think was first 
framed by Theodore Roosevelt), and which 
reads: 

“Ageressive fighting for the right is the 
greatest sport the world knows.” 

In this fight for what he believes to be 
right Mr. Wilshire adopted in THE Cuwat- 
LENGE a simple, honest, artistic, new and 
most effective literary style. He spoke in his 
paper as one man to another, not hiding his 
personality, not expressing his opinion as 
from behind a veil, which is the style of past 
generations, but plainly as the knowledge, ex- 
perience and opinion of one man—himself. 
He wrote in the first person singular, instead 
of the first person plural. He said plain, hon- 
est, definite “I” instead of the mystifying, in- 
definite “We,” and upon this Tue CwHat- 
LENGE stands convicted without appeal. 

I am a Socialist—the woods are getting full 
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ef them, and your order as to THE CHAL- 
LENGE will result, unintentionally on your part, 
but nevertheless effectively, in making more 
of them. “’Twas ever thus.” 

I say that Socialism is growing wonderfully 
fast. To this end Mr. Wilshire has contrib- 
uted much through his paper, but not more 
than you yourself have unintentionally done. 
For people will misconstrue your motives and 
set down as persecution what you apparently 
only intended to be an act of honest official 
duty. 

I have been a reader of THE CHALLENGE 
for many months. No paper, magazine or re- 
view equalled it in my estimation. I saw in 
it rare literary merit directed to the accom- 
plishment of most worthy objects. I regret 
that I have been deprived of its weekly visits 
and that there should be cause even for sus- 
picion that the paper has been unfairly dealt 
with by the postal authorities and | hope that 
you will, on fuller consideration, reverse your 
former decision. Yours truly, 


C. J. Lams. 


Post-Office Ruling Not Arbitrary. 


Fhe Facts in the Case—Public Not Indif- 
ferent to Really Arbitrary Actions on the 
Part of Its Servants. 

Special Correspondence of The Evening Post. 

Washington, Oct. 28—A letter from H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, of New York, speaking of 
the extremity of public feeling aroused by the 
assassination of President McKinley, says: 

I myself have been unfortunate enough to 
have been swept away by this wave passing 
over the country for the suppression of a 
free press. Mr. Madden, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, has refused my weekly 
paper CHALLENGE the privileges of second- 
class matter, owing to what he calls the ex- 
aggerated “advertising of ideas.” However, | 
suppose you have noticed the episode, as it 
has been sent all over the country by the As- 
sociated Press. I have seen no comment from 
you, and I am, therefore, taking the lberty of 
drawing the matter to your attention. The 
particular point I wish to bring out is that not- 
withstanding that, according to the Associated 
Press report, this was a palpable suppression 
of free speech, there was not a single com- 
ment from any Republican or Democratic 
journal in the country condemnatory of the 
action. It strikes me that this is most signifi- 
cant as expressing the general feeling in this 
country of indifference to any such arbitrary 
actions on the part of our officials. I am not 
now entering into the justice or injustice of 
Madden’s ruling that advertising ideas and 
advertising soap are essentially the same busi- 
ness. I am simply noting that the press of 
the country, being quite ignorant of the facts 
of the case more than that the paper had been 
suppressed for “expressing ideas,” took no of- 
fence at the act. 

The case of THE CHALLENGE is by no means 
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unfamiliar here, but the question is whether 
the country is indifferent to arbitrary actions 
by its public servants, or only to Mr. Wil- 
shire. THE CHALLENGE has not been sup- 
pressed, and there never has been any thought 
of suppressing it. All that the postoffice de- 
partment has even intimated that it might do 
is to say that Mr. Wilshire shall pay the same 
postage on each copy of his paper as a mer- 
chant does on his monthly announcements of 
the new goods he has on hand, or a library on 
its periodical list of books received. If he is a 
millionaire, as he is described to be in the 
newspaper notices he is so fond of quoting, he 
can hardly rank himself among the oppressed 
poor, at any rate. Had a paper of any pre- 
sumptive general public interest or value been 
excluded from the pound-postage privilege, no 
matter what political or social philosophy it 
advocated, there would have gone up a very 
vigorous protest from the reputable press 
throughout the country. But that the post- 
office department is not disposed to exclude 
such is shown by the fact that Isaak’s Chicago 
paper, Free Society, though published in 
advocacy of the discredited doctrines of An- 
archism, is likely to be admitted to the sec- 
ond-class mail. The difference between the 
two sheets is that Wilshire’s appears to be 
published primarily in Wilshire’s personal in- 
terest, while Isaak’s is plainly the organ of a 
philosophical propaganda, however unreason- 
able and perverse its theories may seem to the 
majority of good citizens. 

The story of the Wilshire case is very: sim- 
ple, and is interesting because typical of a 
class, all of which will probably be dealt with 
on the same basis. THE CHALLENGE was pub- 
lished originally in Los Angeles. This fall it 
was removed to New York, and, under the 
universal rule, was required to apply afresh 
for admission to the second-class privilege. 
The first number issued at New York was 
that for September 11, of which a copy was at- 
tached to the application and submitted it due 
form for inspection at Washington. The first 
article in this number is “A National Condi- 
tion,” by H. Gaylord Wilshire. The second is 
“On the Rostrum Again,” and consists of a 
list of the lecture dates of H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire. The third is “A Letter from Hynd- 
man, beginning: “H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq.. 
Dear Wilshire,” etc. There are a few clipped 
extracts from newspapers and magazines, and 
a part of a golumn of advertising, including 
“Sending for a five-color Wilshire poster. Out 
in about two weeks”: and then we reach the 
editorial page, headed “CHattencr. Weekly: 
$1 a year, H. Gaylord Wilshire.” The edi- 
torial leader is a salutatory, beginning with 
the paragraph : 

THE CHALLENGE is to-day published for the 
first time in New York City, and as a conse- 
quence 1s going before a large number of be- 
nighted people, who are in blissful, or other- 
Tag Cent wont bene 

: B iE ft, but even of its re- 
markable and distinguished editor, myself, H, 
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Gaylord Wilshire. It is in order, therefore, 
to explain why I and it are here. 

The explanation consists of a long and 
wordy talk about what H. Gaylord Wilshire 
thinks, and has said, and has done, his chal- 
lenges to various eminent men to debate with 
iim—all declined, be it remarked—and finally 
a list of the cities where he has delivered, or 
is soon to deliver, his lecture. Another edi- 
torial articie describes the great demand for 
H. Gaylord Wilshire as a public speaker, 
which can better be satisfied from New York 
‘san from California as a point of departure. 
The next article is one and one-half columns 
long, carries the heading, “The Trust Ques- 
tion Was Discussed Last Night at Cook’s 
Park by H. Gaylord Wilshire. A Large Au- 
dience Out to Hear Him. Says Ship of 
State is in Social Niagara,” and begins: 
“There was a large crowd out last night to 
hear H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, 
lecture,” etc. 

The two pages which follow are almost en- 
tirely filled with letters from various friends 
to “Dear Mr. Wilshire,” or “H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire, Dear Comrade,’ or “H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire, Dear Sir.” This class of communica- 
tions is continued on page 15. On the six- 
teenth and last page are a poem copied from 
an exchange, with comments by “H. G. W.” as 
long as the verses; an extract from an Evans- 
ville newspaper headed, “Must Be Death or 
Socialism,’ and telling how “H. Gaylord 
Wilshire, of California, a Socialist,” addressed 
a good-sized audience so-and-so, a clipping 
from a Haverhill newspaper about the cam- 
paign, a prominent feature of which is a 
promise that “one of the first speakers to be 
heard will be H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
of California,” and a paragraph from a To- 
ledo newspaper announcing that “H. Gaylord 


Wilshire will address the citizens” 
so-and-so, 
Now, all this is perfectly harmless, of 


course, but the question before the postoffice 
department was why a weekly devoted thus 
chiefly to “booming” H. Gaylord Wilshire 
should receive the subsidy which Congress 
votes indirectly to periodicals designed to 
convey new information and instruction to 
the public at large. So the postmaster at New 
York was ordered to withhold the pound-rate 
privilege till Mr. Wilshire could show. that 
his print came within its legitimate 
scope. He applied for a hearing, and re- 
ceived one, which, from all accounts, was 
friendly and respectful, but the suspension 
still continues under the act of March 3, 1879, 
which rules out publications “designed pri- 
marily for advertising purposes.” If the edi- 
tor is yet able to prove the Departments ad- 
verse presumption unjust, the suspension will 
be revoked: but successive issues of the 
paper bear the same ear-mark as the one on 
which the temporary exclusion was made. 
Nothing has yet been done toward ascer- 
taining whether it has a bona-fide subscrip- 
tion list: that may come later, though no one 
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at the Department will discuss the possi- 
bility. 

When your correspondent showed the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Mr. Wilshire’s 
reference to his “ruling that advertising ideas 
and advertising soap are essentially the same 
business,’ Mr. Madden responded that he 
had made no such ruling, and that he had 
even forgotten that he had suggested such a 
simile in his conversation with Mr. Wilshire, 
though he may have said ina playful way that 
if a periodical were “designed primarily for 
advertising purposes,” the subject of its ad- 
vertising might be men, or ideas, or soap— 
such a consideration would not affect the main 
fact. “From that general proposition,” he 
added, “I have seen no reason to recede.” 

The decision in the H. Gaylord Wilshire 
matter will probably be reached in a day 
or two. 1s, 1B 

Der Sl aS 


Safer With a Private Corporation. 


It is absurd to talk about the “freedom of 
the press” in a country wliere one man by a 
stroke of the pen can suppress any paper 
which he desires to suppress. 

The rights and liberties of the people would 
be far safer with the postoffice department 
operated as a private business for private 
profit by a private corporation, than with it 
operated by a government owned by corpora- 
tions and politicians. 

If the postoffce were operated by a private 
corporation for private profit, that corporation 
would at least be amenable to the courts, and 
there would sometimes be a chance to secure 
redress of a wrong. 

But with the postoffice operated by a 
government which is owned by corporations 
and politicians, the corporations and_ poli- 


ticians are backed with the power of the 
government, and there is no chance for 
redress. 


If we would preserve free speech and a 
free press let the people get together and 
secure public ownership of government.— 
New Era, Springfield, Ohio. 


Se ee 
Ambrose Bierce Said: 


“Tt is long since I entertained a doubt of 
Mr. Markham’s eventual primacy among con- 
temporary American poets. He is every year 
taking wider outlooks from ‘the peaks of 
song’—has already got well above the fools’ 
paradise of flowers and song-birds and bees 
and women, and is invading the ‘thrilling 
region’ of the cloud, the cliff, and the eagle, 
whence one looks down upon man and out 
upon the world. If it seems a little 
exacting to compare Mr. Markham’s blank 
verse with that of Milton—the only poet who 
has ever mastered that medium in English— 
I can only say that the noble simplicity and 
elevation of Mr. Markham’s work are such as 
hardly justify his admeasurement by any 
standard lower than the highest we have,” 
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Socialism in Europe 


(Translated for Wilshire Magazine by Agnes Wakefield.) 


A correspondent in Copenhagen gives 
the Frankfurter Zeitung (The Frank- 
fort Journal) the following news: When 
the recent change was made in the min- 
istry of Denmark, a peasant, Ole Han- 
sen, member of the Folkething, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Agriculture. 

Ole Hansen was recently visited by a 
journalist who found him at work on his 
farm, which is not more than 66 morgen 
in extent. 

The minister attends, as formerly, to 
the work in the fields, the care of the 
animals, etc. His son works with other 
peasants on the paternal farm and re- 
ceives weekly wages, which will not be 
in the least increased because his father 
has been exalted to the government of 
the country. 

‘Tam a peasant,” Ole Hansen said to 
ihe journalist, “and I do not want to 
change my way of living because they 
have made me a minister; I work in my 
spare time, and when I leave the govern- 
ment I shall go back to my farming.” 


A PEASANT MINISTER. 

[From Sempre Avanti (Forward For- 
ever), the Socialist fortnightly of Turin, 
Italy. | 

In the Ministerial Cabinet of Den- 
mark, a peasant, Hansen, has been ap- 
pointed Minister of Agriculture, he is 
more of a Socialist than a Democrat, he 
energetically opposes the tyranny of the 
reactionists, and has been sentenced sev- 
eral times for offending the king. 

Hansen is exceedingly popular and 
has the reputation of being a man of 
great judgment and ability. 


CRIME AND SOCIA.ISM. 


Vorwarts (Forward), the Socialist 
daily of Berlin, has compared the statis- 


tics of the Socialist vote with the statis- 
tics of crime, and has obtained results 
that are truly remarkable. 

In almost every case, where there is 
a small number of crimes, there is a 
large number of Socialist votes, so that 
it almost establishes an inverse propor- 
tion between these two classes of sta- 
tistics. 

Thus it is seen that Saxony, the state 
in which the per cent. of Socialist votes 
is the highest (49.6), occupies the last 
place in the decreasing scale of crime; 
while Bavaria, which has the lowest per 
cent. of Socialist votes (18.1), has the 
largest number of crimes. 

Between these two extremes the scale, 
although not proceeding with perfect 
regularity, keeps that proportion,—ex- 
cept in the states of the north where the 
diffusion of Socialism seems counter- 
balanced by the influence of large cities 
with their high number of crimes, espe- 
cially of theft, frequent where there is a 
crowded population. 

Similar results are obtained in the ex- 


»amination of the Prussian provinces; the 


eastern provinces, Posen, West Prus- 
sia, etc., head the list in the highest crim- 
inality, and stand last in the diffusion of 
Socialism. 


SOCIALIST VICTORIES IN ITALY. 


In Italy since the last parliamentary 
elections, which were held in June of 
1900, and in which the former number 
of Socialist members of Parliament was 
doubled, the progress of Socialism has 
been very rapid. There are now twen- 
ty-nine Socialist members of Parliament. 
not counting Hon. Professor Errico De 
Marinis, who calls himself an indepen- 
dent Socialist, and omitting the two can- 
didates whose election was contested and 
who, therefore, were not seated. Since 
that great parliamentary victory which 
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convinced the people that a new era of 
progress has begun in Itely, so many 
new sections of the Socialist Party have 
been established, the work of organizing 
the peasants and all classes of workers, 
women as well as men, has been carried 
on with such success, the strike move- 
ment has been so wide-spread, so many 
pamphlets and books have been pub- 
lished, and there have been so many tri- 
umphs in municipal elections that only 
daily papers can adequately keep up the 
chronicle. 

During the summer the Socialist 
members of Parliament and the other 
speakers of the party have been busy 
throughout Italy and in Switzerland, 
while several have given lectures in 
other countries of Europe. For the 
work of propaganda never stops, and 
while Parliament has its vacation, muni- 
cipal elections are being held in Italy. 

Under the new government, the more 
liberal regime has made Socialist prop- 
aganda and labor organization much 
easier; while formerly the officers in au- 
thority often made it difficult for the So- 
cialists to hold meetings and often pro- 
hibited open air lectures, this summer 
many meetings have been held in the 
squares out of doors, and some in pub- 
lic school buildings, libraries, etc. 

To give an idea of this progress, as 
chronicled in Avanti, the Socialist daily 
of Rome, in the last ten weeks from 
July 4th to September 12th, there have 
been the following Socialist victories in 
the municipal elections of seventeen 
towns of Italy: 

At Aquila, in the general administra- 
tive elections, the entire Socialist ticket 
was successful. In the preceding com- 
mon council there were seven Socialists. 
This tume fourteen new Socialist coun- 
cillors were elected, with ten Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and only six Mon- 
archists. 

At Bordighera, there is great rejoic- 
ing among the Socialists for all their 
candidates were elected, although the 
conservative parties had united to op- 


pose them. 
At Bruno, in Piedmont. the campaign 
was very exciting. The Socialists 
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worked honorably, carrying on the best 
propaganda with the help of Comrades 
Felice Brogni and Hon. Annibale Vigna. 
The Monarchists made use of corrup- 
tion, violence, and threats. 

Four Socialists and four 
tists were elected. 

At Canicatti, three Socialists were 
elected. Comrade Cigno headed the list 
of fifteen councillors. 

At Castelfidardo the ticket of the al- 
lied people’s parties triumphed with a 
magnificent vote. Comrade Mario 
Brandoni headed the list of the elected 
officers. 

At Forli the first sitting of the com- 
mon council, with the “newly elected 
members, was held the first week of Sep- 
tember. 

All the new officers are either Repub- 
licans or Socialists. The mayor is a 
Republican lawyer. The assessors are 
four Republicans and two Socialists, Dr. 
Edgardo Masini and Arturo Zambian- 
chi; the assistant assessors are one Re- 
publican and one Socialist, Dr. Riccardo 
Gregorini. The board of charities has 
five Republicans and two Socialists. 

The Socialists of Forli are very ac- 
tive and publish a party journal. 

At Imola, in the partial administra- 
tive elections, the entire ticket of the 
people’s parties was successful with a 
majority of a hundred votes against the 
alliance of the clericals and the Con- 
servatists. 

Hon, Andrea Costa headed the list of 
the successful Socialists. Twelve So- 
cialists were elected, and four Demo- 
crats. The different professions and 
trades are well represented, for the 
twelve Socialists elected are: A mem- 
ber of Parliament, a physician, an at- 
torney, a merchant, a tradesman, two 
bookkeepers, a mason, a barber, a butch- 
er, a knife and instrument grinder, and 
an unspecified employee. 

Imola is a strong Socialist centre, for 
it is the birthplace and the parliamen- 
tary district of one of the most influ- 
ential leaders of the Socialist Party, 
Hon. Andrea Costa. He is fifty years 
of age and has been a member of the 
Italian Parliament longer than any 


Conserva- 
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other Socialist. He has served during 
seven terms. 

At Macerata, the candidates of the 
people's parties obtained a very large 
majority. Three Socialists were elected. 

At Orbetello, the people’s ticket sup- 
ported by the Socialists was entirely 
successful. 

At Portomaggiore, south of Venice, 
in the province of Ferrara, the Social- 
ists won a great victory in the adminis- 
trative elections. 

After the report of the commission, 
which was a criticism and a denuncia- 
tion of the former administration, the 
new Socialist candidates were inaugu- 
rated. ° 

No Monarchists, three Democrats, 
and twenty-seven Socialists were elected. 

Comrade Carpoforo, the correspon- 
dent of Avanti, was unanimously elect- 
ed mayor. 

At Potenza, in the elections for new 
members of half the common council, 
the Socialists, Professor D’Errico and 
Comrade Manta, a carpenter, were 
elected. The majority was won by the 
Democrats. 

At Prato the people’s parties, Repub- 
licans and Socialists, won a victory with 
their entire ticket of sixteen candidates. 

At Quaranti, near Genoa, in the ad- 
ministrative elections two Socialists were 
successful. This is a great encourage- 
ment, as Quaranti was formerly a cen- 
tre of conservatism and political corrup- 
tion, and it was only last March, in the 
provincial elections, that a section of the 
Socialist Party was organized there. 

At San Felice sul Panaro, in spite of 
the alliance of all the conservative forces, 
from the clericals to the radicals, the So- 
cialists won a complete and brilliant vic- 
tory. The entire Socialist ticket was 
elected. This triumph is remarkable in 
a town which has long been a strong- 
hold of provincial fogyism. 

At San Remo, in the partial adminis- 
trative elections, the Socialists obtained 
a large majority. Twelve Socialists 
were elected, and only two_reactionists. 

This success is very encouraging, for 
the reactionists had enrolled four hun- 
dred new voters this year, many of 


whom were not legally entitled to vote, 
particularly a large number of army offi- 
cers. 

At the Socialist meeting held on the 
eve of election, six thousand persons 
thronged the public square, illuminated 
with electricity, to hear Hon. Angiolo 
Cabrini, Socialist member of Pariia- 
ment. He is professor of literature, and 
in 1894, when Socialists were persecut- 
ed, he went an exile to Switzerland and 
taught in Mendrisio. Last vear he was 
elected to Parliament from the district 
of Milan; he is one of the youngest 
members, being only a little over thirty 
years of age. This spring, during the 
teachers’ convention in Rome, he was 
very active in the national organization 
of the elementary teachers of Italy, on 
the same plan as the labor unions. 

At Stradella all the eight candidates 
of the people’s parties were elected, with 
a majority of about one hundred votes 
over the allied clericals and conserva- 
tists. Among the four Socialists elect- 
ed there is a peasant. 

The common council of Stradella is 
now composed of twelve “seditious” and 
eight reactionist members. 

At Udine, a city of 23,200 inhabi- 

tants, in northeast Italy, the people’s 
parties (Socialist and Republicans) tri- 
umphed over the monarchists by a ma- 
jority of five hundred votes. — 
» In connection with the foregoing So. 
cialist victories in municipal elections, it 
is of interest to notice the proportion of 
votes in some of the large labor organi- 
zations that have recently elected new 
officers. 

At Rome the election of the executive 
committee of the Labor Union was held 
in August. Only 2,528 of the mem- 
bers voted, which shows great  negli- 
gence. The new executive committee 
consists of five Republicans, three An- 
archists, and three Socialists. It is said 
that the Republicans and Anarchists 
formed an alliance. The Socialists are 
urging the need of greater activity and 
watchfulness on the part of their com- 
rades in the union. 

In the August elections of the “Co- 
operative Union of Railroad Employees” 
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of Turin, the Socialists received 332 
votes and the so-called “progressive” 
candidates obtained 296 votes. 

In the “General Association of Work- 
ingmen” of Turin, the Socialists re- 
ceived 757 votes and the “progressive 
conservatives’ 647 votes, which gave the 
Socialists a majority of 110 votes. 

The administrative council of the 
“Co-operative Union of Railroad Em- 
ployees” is composed of seven Social- 
ists and one “progressive” member. 

The council of the “General Associa- 
tion of Workingmen” has a majority of 
Socialists. 

Thus both of these important unions, 
in Turin, are under Socialist control. 


AN ITALIAN SOCIALIST’S VACATION 


This summer Hon. Enrico Ferri, So- 
cialist member of the Parliament of 
Italy, went for his vacation with his wife 
and children to the city of Aquila, in the 
province of Abruzzi, east of Rome. 

He was immediately pursued by 
numerous and urgent requests to give 
Socialist lectures, and to wage polemics 
with Republicans. 

But he had already chosen, or there 
had been imposed on him, for his vaca- 
tion amusement, the preparation of a 
new edition of one of his books, on “The 
Negation of the Freedom of. the Will,’ 
for which the publisher was clamoring, 
and other writings planned out but not 
completed. So, as he expressed it, he 
was off for “a vacation under an ava- 
lanche of delayed scientific work.” 

But he is of too genial a nature to re- 
sist the appeals of his comrades, who 
urged that the harvests were ripe and all 
that was necessary to secure them was 
the support of his eloquence. So he had 
to make the compromise of resting from 
his writing by giving Socialist lectures, 
and of resting from his Socialist lectures 
by writing. 

This prudent arrangement casts a 
beautiful light on his devotion to Social- 
ism, but it necessarily left him little time 
for lounging in the shade or reclining in 
a hammock. The result was that he lec- 
tured in every nook and corner of the 


province. 
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He gave his earnest co-operation to 
the campaign in Aquila. The general 
administrative elections for the appojgnt- 
ment of thirty common councillors were 
held in Aquila in August. For more 
than two weeks, the opposing parties 
carried on a vigorous campaign; on the 
people’s side the ticket had fourteen So- 
cialist candidates and ten Republicans 
and Democrats, while on the other ticket 
the Monarchists were united with the 
clericals, the Free Masons, and the Re- 
actionists. 

The great event, preceding the elec- 
tions, was a debate held between the 
Monarchists and the Socialists before an 
audience of 7,000 persons; Lawyer Vin- 
cenzo Camerini upheld the government 
party, while Comrade Francesco Dona- 
telli championed the cause of the So- 
cialists. Hon. Enrico Ferri closed the 
debate with surpassing brilliancy and 
power. 

The result of the elections was awaited 
with great excitement. When the bal- 
lots were counted and it was declared 
that all the fourteen Socialist candidates 
had been elected, with ten Republicans 


and Democrats, and only six Mon- 
archists, there was great rejoicing 
among the Socialists. The working 


people held high jubilee, and bands of 
musicians marched through the streets. 


The leaders of the local reaction, 
Comm. Tedeschi and Cav. Visconti, 
who are the president and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Monarchist committee, 
were among the unsuccessful candi- 
dates. The aristocrats that for thirty 
years have tyrannized over Aquila are 


completely defeated. 

The evening after election, in the Pal- 
ace of the Exposition, the Socialists held 
a great festival in honor of Enrico Ferri. 

A correspondent of Avanti writes that 
the two months spent by Hon. Ferri in 
Aquila were very beneficial to the cause 
of Socialism. Every week he gave So- 
cialist lectures. He often spoke in the 
public squares. Thousands of peasants, 
men and women, gathered to hear him; 
he was applauded and honored by all 
classes of the people. Many were con- 
verted to Socialism, 
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The down-trodden slaves of the bak- 
eries of Aquila struck because some of 
the employers had not kept their agree- 
ments. The presence of Hon. Ferri was 
a benediction on their righteous upris- 
ing. He gave a lecture on “The Won- 
ders of the Nineteenth Century,” with 
an admission fee for the benefit of the 
strikers, in the Morno Theatre; crowds 
of people thronged to hear him and to 
help the poor bakery workers. 

Except when indulging in such a sum- 
mer “rest”? as has just been described, 
Hon. Ferri is busy with his duties as 
Socialist member of Parliament, as pro- 
fessor of criminal law in the University 
of Rome, and also in the new University 
of Brussels, as editor of the review 
Scuola Penale Positiva (The School of 
Positive Criminology), as lecturer 
and propangandist, as author of pam- 
phlets and books on _ criminology, 
prison reform, the labor question, and 
Socialism, and as contributor to nu- 
merous Italian and foreign journals 
and reviews. 

During the revolts of the starving 
people in 1898, when nearly all the other 
Socialist leaders, including the editors, 
were imprisoned, he became temporary 
editor of the party organ .4v'anti, the So- 
cialist daily of Rome. The govern- 
ment was trying to crush Avanti, as well 
as to crush the Socialist Party; there 
were often whole columns 
space where articles had been censor- 
ed, but it did not suspend publica- 
tion, for Hon. Ferri and his friends 
kept it alive to the great joy of Social- 
ists everywhere, for it is one of the best 
journals in the world. When the police 
began seizing Avanti and frightening the 
newsdealers, Hon. Ferri told them that 
such tricks would do no good, and he 
declared that if they intimidated the 
newsdealers, he and the other Socialist 
members of Parliament that were still 
at liberty, would go into the streets and 
sell their journal with their own hands! 
And they did so, until the astounded 
police backed down. 

So you see that after his own fashion, 
Hon. Ferri actually took a vacation this 
summer—for he was doing nothing but 


of blank. 


working on his writings and giving So- 
cialist lectures all over the province of 
Abruzzi. 

But it is not so aristocratic and high- 
toned as the vacations of the so-called 
“leaders of society,” who have to rest 
from their labors of doing nothing but 
amuse themselves in idleness in the city 
all winter, by amusing themselves in 
idleness for the rest of the year in the 
mountains or at the seashore. 

The first week of September, Hon. 
Ferri was on his way to attend the In- 
ternational Congress of Anthropology 
and Criminology at Amsterdam. His 
route was through Venice, Trieste, 
Muggia, and Vienna. He is giving lec- 
tures on the way. He-speaks French 
fluently, as years ago he studied law in 
Paris, so in the cities where there are 
many French people, he lectures in that 
language. 

He is making a study of the labor or- 
ganizations of Austria, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, and Switzerland. 


HONORS GIVEN THE SOCIALIST PROFES- 
SORS LOMBROSO AND FERRI BY THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL CON- 
GRESS AT AMSTERDAM. 


Amsterdam, Sept. roth (telegram to 
Avanti of Rome.) Yesterday the fifth 
International Congress of Anthropology 
was opened with official delegates from 
nearly all governments except, as usual, 
Italy. [Is it because the Italian Mon- 
archy does not wish to send official dele- 
gates, as her greatest anthropologists 
are Socialists? Translator.] But, in 
compensation, many Italians are cele- 
brated as the founders and promulgators 
of the new doctrines. 

As is well known, the first Anthropo- 
logical Congress was held at Rome in 
1885, which is consistent with the Ital- 
ian origin of the new science. The sec- 
ond Congress was held at Paris in 1880, 
the third at Brussels (which had little 
success on account of the absence of the 
Italians, who were not in harmony with 
the organization committee), the tourth 
was held at Geneva in 1896, and ended 


with the complete victory of the Italian 
school. 
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Yesterday, the opening of the fifth 
Congress of Anthropology and Crimi- 
nology celebrated a new triumph for 
Italian science. 

President Vanhamel proclaimed Italy 
the cradle of the new science, which is to 
unite the defense of society with the edu- 
cation of the individual. 

Among the presidents chosen by the 
Congress, our Cesare Lombroso and En- 
rico Ferri were elected with loud and 
unanimous applause. 

After the inauguration, Cesare Lom- 
broso gave an address on “New Scien- 
tific Discoveries.” He was warmly ap- 
preciated. 

Enrico Ferri was then called to pre- 
side over the Congress. He was re- 
ceived with a long ovation, for which he 
expressed his thanks, and then gave an 
address in which he declared that the 
aim of science is international union. 

(From the September 11th issue of 
Avanti [Forward], the Socialist daily 
of Rome, Italy.) 
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Father McGrady’s Latest. 
Bellevue, Ky. Oct. 23h, 31001, 
Editor News, Dayton, O. 

In your issue of the (7th inst. you 
state that I am a conceited and shallow 
fanatic, and claim that I do not under- 
stand the first principles of the competi- 
tive system. You laud the mental tri- 
umphs of the individual, and ignore the 
potency of the social mind. Phidias 
was a great artist because Greece was 
great. The achievements of Praxiteles 
were merely the expressions of the na- 
tional genius. I hold that our compet- 
itive system has destroyed more lives, 
blighted more hopes and crushed more 
hearts than any other cause in the history 
of the world, and I defy you to meet me 
in public debate on this question. 

Respectfully, 
T. McGrapy. 
ree ake ke 

No accidents are so unlucky but that 
the prudent may draw some advantage 
from them.—Rochefoucald. 
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The Rights of Public Property. 


Rev. William Barry, in The Forum. 


The religious changes of the sixteenth 
century had, among other consequences, 
that of throwing the individual back on 
his own centre, or the introduction of so- 
cial atomism. The modern Christian 
seems to have followed Constantine’s sa- 
tirical advice to a dissident bishop, to 
take a ladder and climb up to Heaven by 
himself. The church, formerly held to 
be necessary for salvation, has come to 
be regarded by numbers as a sort of 
joint-stock company, in which they may 
take shares if they choose, and from 
which they can draw out when it pleases 
them. But from the assertion, “I am 
the church,” to the parallel assertion, “I 
am the state,” is only a stev. The dis- 
solution of the religion organism into a 
chaos of opinions has involved to the 
wreck of the state among warring inter- 
ests, and the very scope and meaning of 
civil society has been forgotten. To 
Aristotle as to Plato, to the lofty mind 
of Edmund Burke as to the philosophers 
of the earlier Christian schools, it was 
a familiar thought that society is a liv- 
ing organism of which all the parts are 
successively means and ends. But 
Rousseau, and with him the eighteenth 
century, held it to be a mechanism, or 
something even lower—an artificial con- 
vention due to a compact; and Carlyle, 
observing the facts, and contemptuous of 
Rousseau, was forced on viewing the 
phenomena around him, to sum them up 
as “anarchy plus the policeman.”’ Hence 
no doubt if was that Adam Smith, in 
constructing his political economy, took 
note of the policeman and assigned him 
wages, but otherwise overlooked the or- 
ganism as non-existent. He dealt in- 
stead with that unreal thing, the atomic 
individual, and arrived av “natural lib- 
erty,” free competition, and the eco- 
nomic struggle for existence, as the only 
conclusions which his premises would 


warrant. Adam Smith, Malthus, Dar- 
win, these are the great names that stand 
for a view of man’s purpose and des- 
tiny, wherein the organism, physical or 
social, is sacrificed to contending atoms, 
to the unchecked and acosmic warfare 
of individuals one with another, while 


“Chaos umpire sits and~more embroils 
thé? fray.” 


On the supposition of atomism, be it 
economic, religious or biological, har- 
monious issues are a mere accident; 
there is no explanation of them; and 
constantly recurring crises, or crashes, 
testify more and more, that as the com- 
bat goes on, the confusion becomes in- 
extricable. Society splits up into fac- 
tions without principle; competition 
creates “rings” and “corners”; religion, 
degraded to a sentiment, changes like 
the wind; individuals are “exploiters” 
or “exploited,’’ wolves or sheep ; patriot- 
ism dies out; no man is his  brother’s 
keeper; and the aim of public as of pri- 
vate life is to snatch and _ steal, to 
plunder by legal methods, to be cele- 
brated as a “mighty marauder of the 
money market.” Society, meantime, 
staggers onward to the abyss, and Jitter- 
ateurs, like M. Renan, assure us with a 
smile that we live in the decadence of 
civilization, and that the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though not a great age is, to make 
amends, a most amusing one. “Ludibria 
rerum  humanarum,’ said Tacitus, 
“What a farce the world is!” 

A very terrible farce, we may be sure, 
played over the bottomless pit. If each 
man wil: live for himself, if ‘altruism is 
a mere fad,” if we may all take pattern, 
in our small way, by the giant monopo- 
lists, and believe that society has 
“rights for us,” but no rights in us, the 
consummation will hardly be the pro- 
gress of the species, but rather 
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its decline and relapse into the 
lowest state of barbarism. The strug- 
gle for wealth is turning out barbarians 
by the million, on a large scale, in fact, 
as any other products of our expensive 
machinery. Competition, governed by 
no higher principle than the “higgling 
of the market,” creates poverty, drunk- 
enness, vice, physical degradation, bes- 
tial indifference to every human good. 
Lhe abundance which ought to feed hu- 
man good i® choking it. The “labor 
market” has taken the place of the slave 
market, and men, women, and children 
are sold every day. [But observe that 
their purchaser does not feel bound to 
keep them alive and in working condi- 
tion, as the slave law compelled him of 
old. They may die as fast as they 
please, the supply will not run_ short. 
He has, in slang phrase, to ‘make his 
pile,” and they, unhappy wretches, have 
to make their living—two utterly differ- 
ent things which stand in inverse ratio 
the one to the other. The slave, at least, 
belonged to somebody, and though his 
master might flog him, he was also ex- 
pected to feed him. But the wage- 
earner comes cheaper than the slave. 
He belongs to nobody. His fee simple 
in our magnificent social progress is but 
a “contingent remainder” in the work- 
house, where no useful work is ever 
done, lest it should increase the compe- 
tition outside and so multiply paupers. 
The great host of the proletariat are told 
that for them there is no such thing as a 
right to work; much less have they a 
right to eat. All they have is a right to 
“oo into the labor market,” there to sell 
mind and muscle for what they will 
fetch; and if the market is overstocked 
and capital shy or unwilling, they may 
betake themselves to the public highway, 
being careful to move on, and ring at 
the gate of the almshouse, where they 
can have imprisonment gratis until they 
choose to try the market once again. 
“We have heard all this before,” the 
reader may exclaim impatiently. ‘Who 
has not read Carlyle, Ruskin, Karl Marx, 
and the rest of that lugubrious tribe, 
preaching in sackcloth and ashes against 
industrialism and civilization? Can 
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you go no further than to repeat their 
lamentations?” I reply, in the first 
place, that a truth does not lose by repe- 
tition. And, in the second, that a re- 
ductio ad absurdum is a very forcible 
and perfectly legitimate method of argu- 
ment, not only in mathematics, but in 
morals. Economic science is a branch 
of morals. If laissez faire, free compe- 
tition, and absolute private ownership of 
land and the means of production be 
moral methods of dealing with “wealth,” 
their results ought not to be ruinous to 
society from top to bottom, as we see 
they are. Political economy is nota dis- 
mal science. It is, I hold, a science full 
of hope as of encouragement, when 
built on a sound basis. But individual- 
ism is an unsound basis, and the edifice 
which has been raised upon it is now tot- 
tering to its fall. You do not care to be 
told for the thousandth time that ‘“mod- 
ern society is an inverted pyramid.” 
You think it is by no means a comfort- 
able doctrine. It is not a comfortable 
doctrine; quite the contrary. Neither 
millionaires nor mechanics will find a 
market on the morning of the day of 
judgment. But I never heard that ta- 
booing unpleasant contingencies was the 
best way of meeting them. Neither can 
the social question be any _ longer 
tabooed. It walks the street in every 
tramp and loafer and industrious idle 
workman that rubs against us or asks 
for a copper. It sits at the well-fur- 
nished table of the rich, and pointing to 
their luxuries gathered from east and 
west, inquires how they come to be here, 
and whose labor produced them. It 
shivers by the empty stove, and com- 
plains that coal is so dear because of 
“over-production,” that only the better 
sort of workmen get it in by the hun- 
dred-weight. It looked at me yesterday 
out of the failing eyes and wasted coun- 
tenance of an old woman whose well- 
nigh seventy years of toil had given her 
no claim to the cottage she lived in, no 
morsel of bread for her paralyzed hus- 
band, no rest from hard work, but only 
a parish dole, which she had to justify 
every month, before the guardians of the 
poor, by stripping bare her decent misery. 
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That is not an isolated instance. Our 
villages in England teem with them. 
And what are we to say of “Horrible 
Glasgow,” “Black Liverpool,” “Outcast 
London,” and the other prisons of hu- 
mankind the depths of whose infamies 
no man can sound? No, the social ques- 
tion is not to be wrapped away in an 
economical or sentimental winding sheet. 
That foolish old Hindoo custom of sit- 
ting in dharna, of starving at the gate 
of your creditor till he pays you what he 
owes, may be looked upon as typical of 
our present condition. The outcast 
multitude can protest in no other way. 
But they can starve on the doorstep of 
society. And they are starving. 

is there any remey for these things? 
Have the overruling powers decreed 
iniquity by a law, and revealed it to 
bourgeois economists? Or must we not 
rather seek the cause of our present and 
most reasonable discontents in the fact 
that society has abdicated nearly all its 
functions, except collecting taxes and 
maintaining the police and the military? 
In England, the process of disintegra- 
tion does not seem to have gone so far 
as in the American Union. A growing 
series of acts interfering with or limit- 
ing the omnipotence of private owner- 
ship, whether as regards land, labor, or 
capital, bears witness in the English 
statute book to an awakening sense that 
public rights exist, over and above the 
rights of the individual. It is an axiom 
of English law that no man, be he prince 
or peasant, holds land exempt from pub- 
lic service. What he holds is an estate 
in iand, subject to the conditions of a 
fief or a trust. By parity of reason, as 
he can never be lord or master of those 
things which, in the language of Aris- 
totle and Stuart Mill, are the bounty of 
nature, so neither can he claim as an in- 
dividual the products of collective indus- 
try, nor the value accruing by what is 
called “unearned increment,” let it take 
what shape it ma:. The individual, as 
such, is entitled only to what his labor 
has produced. “To each,’ says M. 
Laveleye, “according to his works.” 
That is the perfect formula of individual 
production. But we require to complete 


it by a second, which shall give to the 
social organism that which is inherited 
or has been created by the organism. 
In the material basis, therefore, and in 
the fruits of collective labor the whole 
people have an indefeasible right which 
cannot be taken from them. I need 
hardly warn my readers that by ‘“‘the 
people” I do not understand the gov- 
ernment which is but one of its func- 
tions; any more than I circumscribe it 
to the class of manual laborers. The 
“state’”’ includes all members of the same 
autonomous whole, the people in their 
corporate capacity. And I repeat that 
the rights of private property must be 
exercised with due regard to the rights 
of that public property on which every 
commonwealth that h s a real existence 
is established, and without which it be- 
comes not so much a geograph.cal ex- 
pression as a figure of speech. The out- 
ward and visible sign of this public right 
is taxation. Its province, however, ex- 
tends far beyond taxation; and the vast 
burden of poverty under which we are 
staggering is mainly due to the appro- 
priation of public services, of social 
rights, by ind‘viduals who neither can 
nor do render an equivalent for them to 
their fellow citizens. 

That is the meaning of monopoly. It 
is not a question of small shopkeepers 
versus Wholesale dealers, nor of petty 


» farmers versus the bonanza system; but 


of society wersus those who have 
usurped public property and the pro- 
ceeds of collective labor. Such men by 
virtue of the reigning individualism, 
make of society a milch cow, that yields 
them milk without any effort of theirs. 
They have a lien, it matters not how 
created, on the whole productive labor 
of the social organism, in which they 
boast themselves to be ends and_ not 
means. This applies to the modern cap- 
italist as to the modern land-owner.  In- 
direct taxation scarcely affects them; in- 
come tax presses with infinitely greater 
hardship on the professional and literary 
proletariat, as it has well been denomi- 
nated; and the law of bequests allows 
them to accumulate in favor of their 
descendants the public services which 
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Providence intended for the relief of 
man’s estate, and not for the establish- 
ment of railway or minmeg dynasties. 
Whether it be a Duke of Westminster 
or a Mr. Vandervilt the Second, all can- 
did men will admit that these highly 
respectable individuals have in their 
hands a power of milking the social cow 
far in excess of anything produced by 
their own labor, or by that of their an- 
cestors. I read some years ago in the 
Quarterly Review an article on the *Ro- 
mance and Reality of American Rail- 
roads,”’ in which the following sugges- 
tive passage occurred : 

“The sharp practice which has been 
associated with many of these lines at 
one time or another, was the work of the 
founders; there is no necessity for it 
now. The feeling of the Scotts, the 
Vanderbilts, the Garrets, and the Goulds 
will henceforth be strictly conservative. 
Their interests all lie in the direction of 
honesty.” 

That is to say, they have become so 
rich that they can afford not to steal— 
any more; and they mean to keep what 
their fathers acquired by “sharp prac- 
tice.” In like manner, the present es- 
timable Duke of Richmond no longer 
takes toll on every ton of coal brought 
from Wallsend to London, as_ the 
founder of his house, Charles I1.’s illegit- 
imate son, and his successors have been 
wont to do. In fact, he has compounded 
for it to the tune of six or seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds. But it was a 
very pretty monopoly, which lasted over 
a couple of centuries; and what did it 
signify that Londoners had to earn the 
money before they could pay the duke 
his tax? Was not society a milch cow, 
once in the keeping of the “Merry Mon- 
arch’? We have seen the last of our 
merry monarchs, it is to be hoped. But 
yet monopolies have not gone out with 
them, nor yet with George III. They 
will flourish under any form of govern- 
ment, until the lesson is laid to heart 
that public property belongs to the na- 
tion and cannot be alienated. For the 
very reason that the state is “eminent 
lord,’ and has supreme rights over the 
land in which it 1s rooted and founded, 
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it goes beyond all right in granting 
away the means and possibilities of pro- 
duction, a transport to irresponsible pri- 
vate persons and companies. Railways, 
roads, waterways, telegraphs, electric 
lighting, and all other public conven- 
iences are, by the nature of them, due to 
collective industry; their final purpose 
is the good of the commonwealth, not 
the manufacture of shares or of colossal 
fortunes, whether by peculation or spec- 
ulation. It has been said with point and 
brevity that “neither capital nor labor 
employs the other ; society employs them 
both ;” and hence that “capitalists are so- 
ciety’s paymasters.” Let us recognize 
that sites, soils and machinery are forms 
of social trusts; that labor itself be- 
comes effective in and through the or- 
ganism of which the workman is a mem- 
ber; and then we may safely proceed 
to determine the reciprocal rights or du- 
ties (in practice they amount to the same 
thing) of individuals toward the state, 
and of the state toward individuals. 

I hear some one whisper “vested in- 
terests,”” as though the words were fatal 
to my contention. “It is all very well,” 
my critic seems to say, “to talk loftily 
about eternal justice, the rights of the 
social organism, and so forth; but how 
will you get over the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s claim to his Newcastle shilling, 
especially when there are as many Rich- 
monds in the field as there are capital- 
ists?” And then he begins to calcu- 
late what multiple of the British na- 
tional debt would be required for com- 
pensation to them. But J might an- 
swer with Portia, “Soft, no haste; the 
Jew shall have all justice.” He shall 
not have more than justice, however. 
And what that would be Mr. Stuart Mill 
has told us: 

“The essential principle of property 
being to assure to all persons what they 
have produced by their labor and accu- 
mulated by their abstinence, this principle 
cannot apply to what is not the produce 
of labor, the raw material of the earth. 
If the land derived its productive pow- 
ers wholly from nature, and not at all 
from industry, or if there were any 
means of discriminating what is derived 
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from each source, it would not only be 
necessary, but it would be the height of 
injustice, to let the gift of nature be en- 
grossed by individuals.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Mill has caught sight 
of a second principle, embodied in his 
phrase of the “unearned increment” and 
applicable not only to land values, but to 
every kind of value, viz.: that human 
co-operation, direct and indirect, is a dis- 
tinct factor, over and above individual 
industry, in adding to the exchangeable 
value of things. It must, therefore, be 
taken into account when we would esti- 
mate what the private man, as distinct 
from the social organism, is entitled to 
call the fruits of his labor. As a mem- 
ber of society, ought not the quondam 
capitalist to be satisfied with his propor- 
tion of the public income like the rest of 
the citizens? At the existing rate of 
production, with wealth increasing five- 
fold while population increases only 
threefold, he is sure to have abundance 
for all reasonable needs and enjoyments. 
How much more when “over-produc- 
tion’’ becomes a thing of the past. If 
the principle of direct compensation be 
admitted, what are we to say of monopo- 
lists who have usurped the public re- 
sources for a term of vears and made 
kingdoms out of them? Is their debt to 
be canceled? And on which party hes 
the burden of restitution? One would 
advise the gentlemen to be content with 
what they have had. lor our difficul- 
ties are not merely of the past. Monop- 
oly, whether created yesterday or the 
heirloom of ages, is nothing less than a 
tax on all present and future productions 
of the land in which it flourishes. For 
what savs Adam Smith ? 

“The annual labor of every nation is 
the fund which originally supplies it 
with al! the necessaries and conveniences 
of life which it annually consumes, and 
which consist always either in the imme- 
diate produce of that labor, or in what 
is purchased with that produce from 
other nations.” 

Abolish the monopoly of resources 
now enjoyed by a few, and the nation 
will not be the poorer by the smallest 
fraction of any commodity at any mo- 
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ment after. But let tnere be a universai 
strike of all except the monopolists, and 
how long would society endure? There 
would be a famine in a year, in two 
years nakedness, and in ten the land 
woud be a desolation. Monopoly 
means a present tax, as well as a past 
usurpation. The monopolist may also 
be receiving “wages of superinten- 
dence,” but they are a trifling propor- 
tion ot his income, and no part of his 
monopoly in the proper sense. It is 
not by any man’s wages that the people 
are impoverished, but by this running 
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ganism. What services to his country 
did the first Duke of Richmond _ per- 
form that they should be paid. for, dur- 
ing two centuries, at such a rate as still 
to be worth £600,000 on commutation ? 
Can we point to an equivalent in all the 
Westminsters, Cadogans, and _ Port- 
mans united, for the rights now exer- 
cised by their descendants, over a great 
part of London? Has the lord of the 
New York Central earned by produc- 
tive labor of head or hand the scores of 
millions with which he is armor-plated 
against poverty? There is only one 
answer to these questions. It has 
pleased those who had the power to de- 
cree iniquity by law. The right of pri- 
vate property is sacred. But the pro- 
ceeds of jobbery and robbery do not 
stand quite on that footing. ‘When all 
the shopkeepers are reduced to half a 
dozen Whiteleys,” says a_ facetious 
friend of mine, “we will cut off their 
heads and appoint managers with wages 
of superintendence, who shall be re- 
sponsible to the republic.” When, too, 
the funded debts of the world are held 
by a single Rothschild or Baring, the 
revolution which may be required to pay 
him in full need not be an earthquake. 
And it is possible that Americans will 
ask themselves by and by the reason why 
two or three speculators in Wall Street 
should carry the railway system of a 
continent in their breast pockets. The 
concentration of labor is certain to go on 
till it has brought all parts of the pro- 
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ductive machinery into the closest unity. 
A similar concentration may ve observed 
in the methods of distributing what 
labor has created. We shall never re- 
turn to the small and scattered ways of 
the world before steam, before the tele- 
graph and the annihilation of distance. 
it 1s cheaper for me now to purchase 
what | want six or seven hundred miles 
away than next door. But in the center 
of every web of concentration | find the 
monopolist catching human flies and 
spinning gold. The concentration 
comes of science; the monopolist has 
been created by disregard of social law. 
What is the revolution called for, then ? 
That individuals should be deprived of 
the fruits of their labor? Not in the 
least. But this, that the bees which 
make the honey should eat the honey; 
that all which belongs to society should 
be held by society; and that the fruits 
of collective exertion should furnish 
forth a common table. In a word, that 
public property should be employed for 
social uses, and the monopolies now al- 
lowed to individuals should be utterly 
swept away. Until these measures are 
taken, our rich citizens would do well to 
read over certain remarks of Plato 
which need but little alteration to be 
quoted here: 

“What will be the manner of life 
among men who may be supposed to 
have their food and clothing provided 
for them, who intrusted the practice of 
the arts to others, and whose husbandry, 
committed to slaves, brings them a suffi- 


GiGhitwebetlitiiaehs eee To men whose 
lives are thus ordered, is there no work 
to be done necessary and fitting. but 


shall each of them live fattening like a 
beast? Such a life is neither just nor 
honorable: nor can he who lives it fail 
of meeting his due. And the due re 
ward of the idle fatted beast is that he 
shall be torn in pieces by some other 
valiant beast, whose fatness is worn 
down by labors and toils.’ 

The resumption of its economic rights 
by society would be, to my thinking, a 
more excellent wav. 


A 


Dx; vy i 
Act so in the valley that you need not 
fear those who stand on the hill.—Dan. 
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A Free Press. 


A number of papers which were not agree- 
able to the political ideas of the postoffice au- 
thorities have already been suppressed by the 
department. 

These papers have not been specially those 
which had been guilty of “Anarchistic” senti- 
ments. They were simply papers whase polit- 
ical views did not meet the approval of the au- 
tocrat of the department. 

Of course the ground given for their sup- 
pression has been in each case that the paper 
was not published primarily for the dissemi- 
nation of news and literature. 

The question whether they were or were not 
is immaterial. The fact 1s, that the depart- 
ment and the department alone has the power 
to decide. If the department chooses to de- 
cide that a certain paper is not entitled to the 
use of the mails, that settles the matter, and 
the facts in the case make no_ difference 
whatever. 

The important feature in the case is that the 
postofice department has the absolute power 
to suppress, by exclusion from the mails, any 
paper whose circulation it does not desire. 

It is not safe to put such power in the 
hands of any one man or of any number of 
men. 
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Ww. R. HEARST, 
that has ideas is absolutely certain of employment. 


W. &B. Hearst, Editor 
Evening Journa. 
A recent article in the 
Evening Journal took care 
of the weak, idiots and in- 
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of Young Men 
in Business, 


Suggestion. 
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about the old men OVER THIRTY? 

What are you going to do with them? The railroads, ex- 
press companies, telegraph companies, mail order houses and 
other large mercantile institutions have barred thera—women 
and cheap alien labor haye crowded out your Americans. Now 
are you going to stand by them or let some learned professor 
include them in his .category of those to be quietly done away 
with? F.H.L 


We doubt the accuracy of the conclusions inferred in this 
letter, but we print it for the sake of a suggestion it contains 
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A Letter from Hyndman. 


g Queen Anne's Gate, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
11th October, rgo!. 

Dear WivsHire: The article which 
you send me in the Sun, on the German 
Social-Democratic Congress at Leipsic, 
is only in effect precisely the same thing 
that the capitalist press all over Europe 
has been writing on the same subject. 
I do not know a single capitalist paper 
on the Continent or in Great Britain 
which has not tumbled out similar non- 
sense in support of Bernstein endeavor- 
ing to prove that the German Social 
Democratic Party has entirely thrown 
over the teaching of Marx, and has 
abandoned its attitude of irreconciliable 
opposition to existing parties. All these 
journals write what they wish to be true. 
No better example could be given of the 
real fear which these capitalists’ hacks 
feel of the Socialist movement: and, for 
my part, I have regarded the whole of 
these articles in Europe and in America 
as a compliment to our party. It is quite 
clear that papers on both sides of the 
Atlantic would not all write the same 
thing unless they were extremely anx- 
ious to discover that we had no hold 
upon the people. 

As to the Bernstein episode in itself, 
it has attracted far more attention than, 
fromm most points of view, it* deserves. 
Bernstein has no influence whatever 
among the rank and file of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany. As a 
matter of fact, he is by no means a 
strong man, and even when he was edit- 
ing the Sozil-Demokrat in Zurich he was 
not its real editor at all. He was mere- 
ly a conduit-pipe through which the 
ideas and tactics of Marx, Engels, Lieb- 
knecht and others reached the world at 
large. So long as Bernstein had these 
men constantly at his elbow, so to say, 
be kept pretty straight, but when Engels 
died, and he was left here ‘un England 
floating about on the fringe of third- 
rate English middle-class society, his 
mind became gradually saturated with 


the fallacies of English middle-class 
opinion. He became a sort of capitalis- 
tic radical, always apologizing for any 
defects in the capitalist system and de- 
claring that there is at bottom none of 
that class antagonism which we Social- 
Democrats know to be inevitable under 
existing conditions. Not only so, but he 
has throughout supported the shameless 
policy of the Rhodes-Beit-Chamberlain 
gang in South Africa; has declared that 
English rule in India, which is manufac- 
turing famine for 230,000,000 of people, 
is a beneficent Government; has never 
lost an opportunity of sneering at and 
injuring the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion; and, in point of fact, has done 
everything which a paid agent of the 
capitalist class could do to injure the 
principles of Social-Democracy in Great 
3ritain. He has done this, not only by 
his action while he was in England in 
connection with Englishmen, but by de- 
liberate lies which he sent to the Vor- 
warts as to the events which were pass- 
ing in this country. This got to such a 
point that Liebknecht, not long before 
his death, gave me formal authority to 
repudiate Bernstein as representing in 
any way whatever the Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany in England or else- 
where. This authority I made use of, 
and formally repudiated Bernstein in a 
letter to the Daily Chronicle, after some 
more than usually flagitious misrepre- 
sentations of his in that paper. Of 
course, I do not say for a moment that 
Bernstein has derived any personal or 
pecuniary advantage from his mean and 
treacherous methods; but I do most dis- 
tinctly say that no man, if he had re- 
ceived £10,000 a year from the capital- 
ists, could have served them better of 
late years than Bernstein has done. 

As to Bernstein’s theories and criti- 
cisms of Marx, they are really scarcely 
worth discussion. Long before Marx 
was heard of, Fourier had predicted that 
competition would find its logical term in 
monopoly. _ Marx, of course, was of the 
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same opinion, and his analyses and his- 
torical investigations prove clearly that 
Fourier’s theoretical prediction is being 
fulfilled in practice. This is so clear in 
the United States at the present moment 
that, writing for an American public, it 
is assuredly quite unnecessary for me to 
go much into detail. Suffice it to say 
that according to the Official Report of 
the Labor Department of the United 
States, while prices in trustified indus- 
tries increased on the average fully 150 
per cent from 1896 to 1900, wages in 
these industries only rose 13 per cent., 
and this last rise, as we all know, would 
speedily be lost in any period of depres- 
sion; in fact, nothing can be more ridic- 
ulous than to contend, so far as the 
United States is concerned, that property 
is not being accumulated yearly in fewer 
and fewer hands. The same is really 
the case in Great Britain; but our statis- 
tics being in every respect inferior to 
those of the United States, it is difficult 
to prove the matter so clearly. When, 
however, Bernstein gives the numbers of 
the shareholders in Lipton’s, the Man- 
chester Ship Canal and the Coats’s Cot- 
ton Thread Trust as evidence of the 
spread of wealth among the mass of the 
people, he is talking nonsense; and I do 
not hesitate to say he knows perfectly 
well that he is talking nonsense; and, 
further, that he is talking it for a spe- 
cific object, which is not an honest ob- 
ject. The same names occur over and 
over again in the subscriptions to com- 
panies of this sort, and if Mr. Bernstein 
had wished to arrive at the truth he 
would have examined what proportion 
of the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland pays Income Tax above the level 
of £300 ($1,500) a year. He would 
then have discovered that quite a small 
minority of the population can on any 
ground whatever be taken as belonging 
to the easy class, and that, although 
wages have risen during the last thirty 
years, rents have increased to such an 
extent, and uncertainty of employment 
has, at shortening periods, become so se- 
rious, that it is. extremely questionable 
whether the mass of the workers, regard 
being*had to the hopeless poverty dis- 
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closed by the investigations of Mr. 
Charles Booth and others, is any better 
off than it was thirty years ago. It is 
certain, at any rate, that no workingman 
can see three months ahead of him in an 
unemployed period. Consequently, ‘the 
view of Social-Democrats that as wealth 
increases in huge masses at one pole of 
modern society, so poverty increases in 
huge masses at the other pole, is abso- 
lutely correct. 

It is worth bearing in mind, adso, in 
view of Mr. Bernstein’s statements, that 
fully 50 per cent. of the adult males of 
the working classes of Great Britain are 
physically unfit for military service. But 
the truth is that Bernstein’s recent writ- 
ings and his private address to the stu- 
dents at Berlin University have no influ- 
ence whatever on the German Social- 
Democratic Party as a whole—none 
whatever. The Government hoped to be 
able to use Bernstein as a means of 
breaking up the Social-Democratic Par- 
ty. They have failed to do this, and I 
think it is a pity that the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party did not kick Mr. Bernstein 
out. However, they know their own 
business best, and it is evident that the 
capitalists and the German Government 
were extremely angry that they have 
been unable to do any mischief even with 
Bernstein’s support. 

Now, as to the attitude of the German 
Party itself. There is no evidence 
whatever that, on the main principles of 
Social-Democracy, there is any weaken- 
ing on their part whatever. When also 
we speak of thoroughly trained Social- 
Democrats, obviously the numbers who 
completely understand the theories on 
which our party is based are relatively 
small. That is the same with all organ- 
izations and with all creeds so far as the 
more difficult portion of their tenets is 
concerned. I should like to know how 
many Roman Catholics there are who 
thoroughly understand the Theory of the 
Immaculate Conception, or of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, or the relations of the 
three several deities of their triplicate 
God-Head, or how the remission of sin 
is brought about by absolution, etc., ete. 
Yet we all know that the Catholic 
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Church is a powerful international or- 
ganization and that its members, at all 
important times, act solidly together. 
So, minus the supernaturalism and su- 
perstition, is it with the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. Social-Democrats live in 
their own generation, and they are bound 
to take part in the events of their time. 
When they are bound to do so in earn- 
ing their ordinary daily bread, so natur- 
ally they are bound to do so in daily po- 
litical matters which do not come into 
the revolutionary programme. But it is 
absurd to say that because in relation to 
certain every-day affairs the tactics of 
temporary co-operation with this or that 
section have here and there been adopted, 
the Social-Democratic Party has, there- 
fore, in the slightest degree changed its 
position. It has not changed. Nor has 
the “iron law of wages,” except in so far 
as it was based by La Salle on the silly 
Malthusian balderdash, been given up. 
So far from having given it up, it is uni- 
versally recognized that the wages of la- 
bor are regulated by the standard of life 
ruling in the stratum of labor into which 
the laborer is born, and skilled labor is 
better remunerated than unskilled labor 
because, as Marx himself pointed out, 
skilled labor is made by special training 
a complex form and multiple of un- 
skilled labor, and is so brought to bear 
in producing the commodities of our day. 


The Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many is just as revolutionary, I say, at 
bottom to-day as ever it was; and this 
was clearly shown by the quite extraor- 
dinary demonstration of the population 
of Berlin on the occasion of my old 
friend Liebknecht’s funeral. Liebknecht 
was a revolutionist to the backbone, and 
it was as a revolutionist that the people 
of Berlin honored him in his death. Of 
course, with close upon 3,000,000 Social- 
Democratic voters in Germany, as is the 
case to-day, there is not and there cannot 
be that continuous manifestation of vig- 
orous fanaticism that was shown in the 
early days of the movement, or when 
Bismarck was striving to crush out So- 
clalism in Germany altogether by his ex- 
ceptional laws and infamous persecu- 
tions. But as Singer, Bebel and Nautsky 


could tell you, the number of thoroughly 
educated, class-conscious German revo- 
lutionists is increasing by leaps and 
bounds year by year, and almost day by 
day. 

The conviction that there is a definite 
class war steadily going on in which the 
killed and wounded are nearly all on one 
side—a war and an antagonism which 
can only be put an end to by collective 
ownership of the means and instruments 
of production on a democratic basis— 
this conviction, I say, is far wider spread 
in Germany to-day than it ever was, and 
is the reason why the Social-Democratic 
vote constantly increases. 

We must expect, my dear Wilshire, 
from time to time that men like Bern- 
stein, Webb and Turati, who are anxious 
to whittle away our programnie for the 
greater glory and aggrandisement of 
their noble selves, should occasion a lit- 
tle difficulty in our ranks, supported as 
such men are by the affluent and natur- 
ally non-revolutionary capitalist class. 
But, for my part, I regard all this as 
merely a passing inconvenience. A few 
years ago the Fabian Society in Great 
Britain did its very utmost to head back 
the progress of Socialism in England in 
the interest of the Liberal Party. They 
did not stick at trifles. Where are they 
now? Nobody cares a straw about the 
Fabian Society; what it says, what it 
does not say, what it thinks, what it does 
not think. Ere long, as I hope and be- 
lieve, there will be brought about a con- 
solidation of the Socialist Party in Great 
Britain, and then the Fabians will dis- 
appear altogether, and those of the edu- 
cated class who are worth anything will 
find themselves working side by side 
with us. So it will be in other countries 
where Socialism is more powerful than 
it is here. There will be these little 
passing inconveniences, and then the men 
who have occasioned them will disap- 
pear anud the neglect and contempt of 
the public. Our principles being sound 
and our tactics, in the main, adapted to 
the conditions of the times, I have the 
most absolute confidence in the future of 
our Party. If in one country there is a 
little setback owing to local causes, as at 
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the present moment in France, in other 
countries there is an unexpected and 
rapid development, as at this moment in 
America. We are really winning all 
along the line, and we can afford to dis- 
regard such foolish comments as those 
of the Sun. 
Yours very truly, 


P. S.—I see that Bernard Shaw says I 
have withdrawn from the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation. He evolves this fig- 
ment out of the depths of his immoral 
consciousness, as you already know. 

WN, Sx 
American Shoes in England. 


Northampton, Eng., is very seriously feel- 
ing the pinch of the American-made shoe. 
This is the metropolis of the British shoe 
trade, and of late hundreds of unemployed 
have been besieging the workhouse for aid, 
and the authorities are reported as being at 
almost their wits’ end to cope with the situ- 
ation. So much outside relief has _ been 
given that over 2,000 names are on the town’s 
pooks, the greatest number ever on record, 
and the poor rate has been raised to gd. in 
the pound. The manufacturers state that the 
stagnation of the shoe trade is due almost 
entirely to American competition. They ad- 
mit that our methods of production are more 
rapid and cheap than their own by at least 
20 per cent., and yet a Northampton operative 


rarely rises above 30s. a week for his 
wages.—Ex. 
Wee EOS 
The Limit For Gall. 


I am also in receipt of THE CHALLENGE, a 
paper published in Los Angeles and New 
York by H. Gaylord Wilshire. It contains a 
republication of an article for the original 
publication of which the government jumped 
onto Brother Wilshire, but he does not seem 
to have wilted at all like Jonah’s gourd. There 
is absolutely nothing in the piece that would 
justly make it amenable to any just law. 

When Judge Thompson at Cincinnati gave 
as part of his justification for sending me to 
the penitentiary the statement that I was 
“egotistic,’ I did not suppose there was an- 
other judge in the whole world who would 
regard any amount of egotism as a crime, but 
it seems that Wilshire’s judge toox the same 
view of it that Thompson did. I find that it is 
impossible for me to get along without some 
egotism and blowing myself, and I think the 
Supreme Court ought to make some decision 
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determining the limit of egotism that a man 
may have before it gets to be a crime. 
Wilshire has, if possible, more egotism than 
I have and it seems that I am up to the limit. 
But if Wilshire’s paper is to be stopped be- 
cause he talks so much about himself and 
says “I” editorially instead of “we” when 
there is only one of him, as I and any other 
editor of good sense knows he ought to do, 
I don’t see how The Commoner of Mr. Will- 
liam Jennings Bryan, that only talks about 
William J., and his matters, can get through 
the mail. But the ways of government, like 
the ways of God, are past finding out—Blue 
Grass Blade (Lexington, Ky.). 
SS KGS RS 
The Lawrence Meeting. 


The Social Democrats of this city held an 
enthusiastic meeting in the city hall last night, 
and a good attendance was the result, the body 
of the hall being filled. 

The speaker of the evening was H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal. He was 
introduced in a neat speech by Chairman John 
B. Cameron, of the Social Democratic City 
Pe and Mr. Wilshire, in opening, 
said: 

“T am afraid that I cannot come up to your 
expectations after the very flattering introduc- 
tion given me by Mr. Cameron, and can as- 

- sure you that I myself have a most modest 
opinion of a man who has come to the con- 
clusion that a social revolution is inevitable. 
It seems to be one of the simplest proposi- 
tions that can be entered upon by the mind of 
man, but I will admit that, notwithstanding it 
seems so extremely simple—something like a 
two and two are four proposition—as matter 
of fact it is very extraordinary how difficult it 
is for people to understand.” 

The speaker here outlined the workings of 
the trusts, saying that after they once had 
all the machinery they need there will be a 
dearth of employment, as the laborers will 
not be needed to make new machinery. He 
predicts this in two or three years. He said 
Socialism is coming, step by step. 

Mr. Wilshire’s words were listened to with 
attention and were frequently greeted with ap- 
plause.—Lawrence (Mass.) Tribune. 

Be ae 
Freedom of Thought 

I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to th ik, 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or 

weak, 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for the vengeance the mob has in 

store, 


Let thet mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 


—TL,owell. 
kk * 


The old CHALLENGE postal cards will be good 
for one year’s subscription to WILSHIRE’S UNITED 
SraTes. Scratch out the U.S.A. address and write 
in Toronto, Canada. No new stamp necessary. 
Postage to Canada is same as to United States. 
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INDEPENDENCE, Cal., Oct. 24, 1901. 
It was with a sort of a thrill that I read 
the news on your first page of No. go. I felt 
that here was a fight worth watching to a 
finish, not merely as a spectator, but with an 
intense personal interest in the result such as 


every true Socialist must feel. We must not 
stand off like Sal’s husband when she had 
her fight with the bear; sicking you on for the 
love of seeing a fight. We Socialists know 
and understand thoroughly that this is only 
the beginning of the attempts to muzzle the 
free press of the United States. Every means 
of indirection will first be attempted, and if 
these are accepted without protest by the 
average citizen more muzzles will be forth- 
coming until the people will be in somewhat 
similiar position to the labor union men, who 
now can scarcely speak to a fellow-working- 
man without running the risk of extinction 
by the “Gatling gun injunction.” 

If you are “1t,’ methinks you will soon let 
them know all about it. You have through 
your paper made a host of friends and ad- 
mirers, and everyone is looking to see you 
put up a big brave fight for a free press in 
these United States. Rest assured that you 
will receive more than moral support in this 
gigantic undertaking. This indirect attempt 
to suppress your ideas will be like a boomer- 
ang. You will get more good advertising 
from it than anything that has happened to 
you so far, and every ad. for you means a 
hundred for the cause you so cleverly advo- 
cate and expound. 

Am in hopes of seeing you take up the 
economic side of the question and give of 
your splendid executive ability to build up co- 
operatives in America that will at least equal 
the ones in Belgium and France and by these 
give an impetus to Socialist propaganda such 
as it has not thad up to date. The direct 
appeal to pockets and stomachs of the work- 
ers is the most powerful and direct of all. 
The only secret of Tammany success is the 
exploitation of those powerful factors. We 
should utilize every art and device of our 
enemies for the building up of the cause. 

I send you herewith $1 for subscription. 

Wishing you a good fight, limitless ad- 
vertising and final success, 

Joun J. McLean. 


De MEI akg 
PorterVILLE, Cal., Oct. 24, 1gor. 


The astrologists will say that you were 
born under a lucky star, since ncthing could 
advertise THE CHALLENGE and the cause 
you advocate so cheaply and extensively as 


the conduct toward you of Chauncey Depew’s 
former railroad employee, Mr. Madden, Third 
Assistant Postmaster at Washington. 

What a pity that this same public servant 
cannot better devote his attention to the 
exposed frauds perpetrated upon the people 
in the matter of the carriage of mail matter 
by the railroad corporations! 

Mr. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, some 
years ago would have paid many thousand 
dollars for the privilege of advertising his 
department store on Uncle Sam’s postage 
stamps; but other business interests saw to it 
that it was not sanctioned. 

The many readers of THE CHALLENGE will 
muchly miss the weekly visits of our great 
enlightener and comforter, but, if you will 
hurry up the issuance of the Daily Challenge, 
we will be thankful to Mr. Madden for the 
incentive he gave you to bring it about. 

Fraternally, E. O. WIENER. 


Deo brovn yx¢ = 
Rios Vaisra,, Cal., (Oct... 17.) 1901, 

The imperious ruling of the postal authori- 
ties is almost beyond credence. I cannot but 
believe but that on further consideration your 
equitable demand for registration wil! be 
granted. If it is not I have not the least 
doubt but that 90 per cent. of your subscribers 
would immediately accede to a 50 cent raise 
in the subscription price, if you wished it 
that way. I am ready and even more deter- 
mined to stand by you and the principles of 
Socialism. Whatever wish you make known 
to me through your paper I shall be prepared 
to follow. 

Trusting that your rights and liberties will 
not be escheated by partisans, I am, yours 
truly, T. A. SprNey. 

PO es 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 21, 1901. 

I have read several copies of THE CHAL- 
LENGE, and certainly think it a publication 
worthy of the cause, and think it would have 
done a great deal of good had its career not 
been cut short. 

It is significant how desirous the postal 
authorities are to protect the people from 
fraud. 

I could cite them to at least two other 
publications that simply flood the mails every 
little while that apparently are “sure nuff” 
frauds;. one is the Mail Order Monthly, of 
v Paul; the other is Comfort, at Thomaston, 

e. 

They are about the size of CHALLENGE, and 
their method is this: Have a fairly readable 
article on the front page and perhaps some 
other nonsensical stuff sandwiched in occa- 
sionally, and the great bulk of the whole thing 
would be advertisements. Then, of course, 
to get them bgfore the people they send out 
sample copies. I don’t think I have seen a 
copy that was not a sample, and I have 
handled a good many sacks of them: but of 
course the ownership makes all the difference 
in the world. 


Ss 


I have no doubt you will continue your 
work for Socialism in some manner. I would 
not have my name mentioned in this connec- 
tion, as I am in the postal service. 

Fraternally, ee, 


US we wes 


Santa Rosa, Cal., Oct. 19, 1901. 

I see the Post Office Department has 
juthnped you. Is there no remedy at law? 
The poor (capitalistic) fools don’t know that 
the more they cinch us, the faster we grow. 
Perhaps they think like Mrs. Cady Stanton. 
When she was a little girl her father’s law 
students used to plague her by quoting the 


legal status of woman as on a par with 
idiots, criminals, children and Indians not 
taxed. Poor little girl, believing that her 


father was the embodiment of all law and 
his law books the only ones in existence, she 
secretly hunted up the different laws as against 
her sex, and scissored them out. Vide illus- 
tration in CHALLENGE of ostrich sticking his 
head in the sand. Sorry to see you martyr- 
ized, but the old saying, “The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.” The voi- 
ing mule is bound to find his stomach empty, 
and Dr. Dewey says we can do a great deal 
better mental work on an empty stomach than 
on a full one. I for one am glad that you 
have the “sand,’ both mental as well as 
financial, in you to fight it out to a finish. 
Wishing you success, PHILIP CowEN. 
Gers | OC 


Erte, Pa., Nov. 2, 1901. 

The first issue of your monthly is a star 
performance. It was my _ best companion 
during the waking hours of the trip from 
Philadelphia to Erie, and it made the long 
journey seem a street car ride. Success to it! 

Everybody was delighted with your Phila- 
delphia address; Barnes said it was worth 
going to New York to hear. You will have 
to keep some more dates open for them. 

I enclose clipping from a little “socialistic” 
paper published at Burley, Wash., which you 
may not otherwise see. I send it because of 
the editorial comment on the suppression of 
CHALLENGE. I note also that other Socialist 
and “socialistic” papers are at last discovering 
that the post-office authorities took a fall out 
of you. 

When that “coal heaver” reads your com- 
munication to the president he will probably 
wish he hadn’t been so “strenuous.” Let us 
hope that your advice to the president will be 
adopted and that a sane man will make it 
possible to resume the weekly. 

CHARLES HEYDRICK, 
Se teat 
129 W. 138TH St.. NEw York City, 
November 2, 10901. 

Some one has kindly sent to me _ your 
CHALLENGE—until it was suppressed. I did 
not care much for it. Many of your ideas of 
Socialism I like. I am for the people all the 
time. The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, as my father used to say to me forty 
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years ago. He became an Abolitionist after 
the murder of Lovejoy and the burning of his 
home and printing office at Alton, Ill, which 
outrage made the Republican party which has 
become the party of Trusts and Hanna. 

When I read of the suppression of your 
paper | thought to tell you to apply personally 
to Teddy R , a fairly brave man— 
nothing small about him. He hates a sneak 
and coward no matter to what party he may 
belong. 

I see you have appealed to him and he will 
do justice to you and sit down on self- 
sufficient office ‘holders. 

Now I want you to keep on sending me 
the monthly magazine—first copy at hand and 
it’s a first-class magazine and wILL wiN—sure 
to. God bless you. Your friend, 

JouHn W. CocHRAN. 

[I fear Teddy is too strenuous to notice a 
little matter like the suppression of a free 
press. H. G. W.] 

He Se ake 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 3, 1901. 

What’s to be done now? We can’t get on 
without something to take the place of THE 
CHALLENGE. That was a great paper while it 
lasted, and its suppression is its greatest 
compliment. 

Pray keep your Los Angeles friends posted 
as to prospects for future publication of some 
sort. C. E. BeEnenict. 

Hr. whey 
PAINESVILLE, O., Nov. 2, 1901. 

Help for the downtrodden, foolish multi- 
tude must come from above. 

You have devoted yourself to this grand 
vocation. May God’s choice blessing rest 
upon you. 

May God Almighty make you strong and 
wise to overcome all the enemies of the poor 
and down-trampled. Rey. W. E. LIncoin. 

ike Mien ORE 

Tue CHALLENGE has been denied admis- 
sion to the mails as second-class matter on 
the grounds that it “advertises ideas.” It will 
hereafter be published as a monthly—Mis- 
souri Socialist. 

{Nothing like coolness in an emergency. 
The fortitude with which some men can bear 


the misfortunes of others is often heroic—H. 
G. W.] 


Wey ae 

For a limited time I can supply the follow- 
ing triple combination for only one dollar: 
The New Voice and New Era, both once a 
week for a year and choice of Wiulshire’s 
Magazine for six months, or Appeal to Rea- 
son or Wayland’s Monthly for one year.. The 
New Voice is the leading Prohibition party 
paper of the country, published weekly at one 
dollar per year, by John G. Wooley, last 
year’s presidential candidate. I have been 
paying $1 per year for it for thirteen years. 

The New Era is an advocate of direct leg- 
islation, published weekly at 50 cents per 
year. Edited by R. S. Thompson, National 
Chairman of the Union Reform party. 
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Wilshire’s Magazine spéaks for itself. The 
Appeal to Reason and Wayland’s Monthly are 
both Socialistic. Shall be pleased to supply 
the combination to your readers. Mention 
which one of the three Socialist papers you 
want and send $1 to me and you will receive 
the Socialist paper you choose and both other 
papers for one year. C. H. Owen, 

193 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 
ay ssp se 


Dissmore, N. D., October 28, 1901. 

I cannot express my indignation at the de- 
cision of the postoffice. “We never miss the 
water till the well runs dry.” We _ hardly 
realized how much we would miss CHALLENGE 
until its weekly visits were so abruptly sus- 
pended. You can still do much good with 
it monthly, but it should be weekly, “Lest we 
forget, lest we forget.” 

I was looking forward to the coming of the 
special Farmers’ Number, but I suppose that 
will now have to be indefinitely postponed; and 
just when the farmers were beginning to take 
to Socialism like ducks to water, too. But 
let us not be discouraged. We will keep 
pressing forward, and the time will come 
when there will be no press censorship. 

Joun W. GARDNER. 
Ye GC 
Meprorp, Ore., October 29, 1901. 

I am quite sure Mr. M. and his gang are 
kicking a hat with bricks in it and it is only 
a matter of a very few years that you can 
lean back and laugh at them rubbing their 
toes. I do not believe you will be asked to 
refund many dollars to your subscribers, ow- 
ing to the change from a weekly to a monthly. 
I know you are more than welcome to my 
money anda few more subscribers along, with 
over forty that I have sent you. Wishing you 
all kinds of success and prosperity and wish- 
ine you to ever keep in mind that the Social- 
ists here are with you and are helping you 
to hold up your arm for justice. 

Jor A. THOMAS. 

[Nobody has yet made a demand. H. G. W.] 
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OreGon City, Ore., October 21, 1901. 

I have read with indignation Mr. Madden's 
attempt to suppress THE CHALLENGE. You 
can count me in for $500 to help on the fight 
whenever you want it. This is a question of 
free press that must be fought out and it is 
fortunate for the cause of liberty that they 
tackled a fighter, instead of some one who 
might lay down. 

W. S. U'’Ren, Attorney-at-Law. 


A rN A 
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Lonpon, Eng., October 24, 1901. 
DEAR WILSHIRE: 

Many thanks for the copies of THE CHAL- 
LENGE just received. The numbe= of May last 
in which you reproduced my “Justice” car- 
toon necer reached me before—so it looks as 
if it was not the first time the postoffice tried 
to block your “advertising medium” for that 


universal specific Soctattsm! You will now 
have to say, “try it in your (capitalistic) bath.” 
Is your, society rotten? If so, try Socialism. 

“Less labor, greater comfort’—in Socialism, 
and so on in much more masterly and in- 
genious American phrases. 

But, really, it looks like a trick (or per- 
haps even a wish to advertise THE CHAL- 
LENCE). The well-known, high-class, modern, 
mean, popular-government, underhand way of 
suppressing free circulation of opinion and 
free speech by “technical” objections and dis- 
qualifications—the spider’s method of putting 
the brake on winged things by accumulated 
silken threads! 

Well, I wish you all success in your plucky 
fight and trust you will yet challenge universal 
attention by getting THE CHALLENGE through 
the postoffce chain-mail-torpedo-netting—or 
patent official spider's web! (See sketch.) 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER CRANE. 


Yt Wea 


RICHMOND, Ind., November 1, Igor. 

I see the Tories, through their tool in the 
postofice department, are bent on downing 
THE CHALLENGE, showing once again their 
enmity toward free press and free speech. 
This is a blow not only against you, but 
against all lovers of freedom. It should be 
bitterly resented. The next thing in order 
will be to get out an injunction against a man 
thinking. When the capitalistic clan tries to 
suppress the truth which exposes its innate 
depravity and viciousness it shows the fear 
of the coming of the time when the system 
of robbing of the workers will soon pass 


away. M. RircuHie. 
eet VSTHO Sy 

‘ First CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
[Cory. ] 


New Lonpon, Wis., November 7, 1901. 
The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President. 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: Permit me to call to your 
attention the action of Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, Mr. E. C. Madden, in refus- 
ing admittance to the U. S. mails as second- 
class matter the weekly Socialist paper CHat- 
LENGE, edited by H. Gaylord Wilshire, of 
New York City. 

Mr. Madden objects to CHALLENGE on the 
ground that it is used to “advertise” Mr. Wil- 
shire’s “ideas.” There are various other pa- 
pers, educational in their nature, used for ad- 
vertising as such—(e.g., college periodicals) 
now enjoying second-class privileges, and the 
fact that this discrimination appears in such 
peculiar fashion against a Socialist paper 
would seem to indicate a policy of censor- 
ship in the postoffice department. This is es- 
pecially apparent to those who know of Mr. 
Madden’s previous attempts to interfere with 
the publication of the Appeal to Reason, also 
a Socialist periodical, published at Girard 
Kansas. 
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I did not think that this could have your 
approval, and so have ventured to express 
my protest, particularly as I do not stand 
alone in this community on this point. 

Mr. Madden is making a mistake in this 
matter, and one that your administration can- 
not afford to countenance. 

It is not unknown that curtailment of ex- 
pense is advisable in the postoffice depart- 
ment, but neither is it unknown that this 
might be more considerably effected by secur- 
ing an approximation of postal charges on the 
railways to those on express matter, than by 
any such petty methods as have been exhibited 
in connection with the publication of Socialist 
literature. 

If we are to have a press censorship, let it 
be direct and responsible, as befits American 
institutions. 

Assuring you of my high personal esteem, 
and my best wishes for a successful admin- 
istration in these perplexing times, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, WINFIELD R. GaAyLorp. 

[ Pastor. ] 


east xe 


DrypEN, Mich., October 12, 1got. 

Dryden is 50 miles north of Detroit, with 
close rail connection. Sometimes you will be 
near here and when you are we want you— 
and we want you bad—for a meeting. We 
can give you a good house. I have circulated 
several thousand CHALLENGES and sent you 
several subscribers, so you are well adver- 
tised and will draw. 

You can do a lot of good here and we 
Want «yout <Don'teforget Dryden. ‘We ‘are 
farmers, mostly, but there is a nest of So- 
cialists here and we want more and that is 
why we want you. gved (Cals Wants: 

Laton, Cal., October 23, Igor. 

My God! what is coming next? They the 
“Powers that Be,’ are straining every point 
to chock the wheels of Socialism. 

There is one great consolation to you and 
your friends, that as you cannot express your 
“ideas” through Tur CHALLENGE any longer, 
which has done much good work, you can 
speak to the people as you have done and 
reach many in that way that do not take your 
paper. Gro. SOMERS. 

Vat tei 

When I received THE CHALLENGE announc- 
ing its exclusion from the United States 
mails I was so indignant that I have been 
taking about a month to cool off. 

I have been watching the encroachments of 
the government against the liberties of the 
people for several years, and am, therefore, 
not surprised at what has happened, but I 
don’t feel pleased with it any better on that 
account. The Loud bill that has been before 
Congress for several sessions, but which Con- 
gress was afraid to enact into law, had for its 
purpose the giving of the power to the Post- 
master-General to censor and suppress any 
journal that might prove offensive to_ the 
party in power. That bill now seems to have 
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been wholly unnecessary and superfluous; for 
any usurping official can do just that thing 
without bothering about any law for the pur- 
pose. If an autocratic official is determined 
to suppress a paper any excuse, however 
flimsy and ridiculous, will do, and there never 
was an excuse more absurd than that used 
by Madden for that purpose in refusing the 
mails to THE CHALLENGE. I have no doubt 
in the world that this has been done as a 
“feeler’’ to see how the press and the people 
will take such an act; and if the people treat 
it with indifference and the press ignores it, 
as it seems to be doing, the thing will be car- 
tied as far as the department dares to™~carry 
it. Whether it can be followed out under 
President Roosevelt I think is doubtful how- 
ever, for he seems just now to have a mind 
of his own, and is trying to resist the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of his party. He cannot 
succeed in most of this, but he may succeed 
in preventing the conspiracy against free 
speech from being carried out as intended. 
The daily press tried its best to work up 
the people to a pitch of excitement on ac- 
count of the murder of President McKinley, 
during which it was hoped they would be 
blinded to just such acts of outrage against 
their liberties; but the attempt has fallen 
flat, and none but the papers themselves and a 
few individuals who have proved themselves 
wholly ignorant of the subject upon which 
they were writing, and have shown them- 
selves to be the worst of Anarchists, have be- 
come unduly excited by, and lost their heads 
on account of the dastardly crime at Buffalo. 
On the contrary they have shown an under- 
standing of the true situation and the reasons 
for this crime that is remarkable, and some 
of the best of the daily press have revolted at 
the attempt to make a base use of the natural 
high feeling such an event must necessarily 
arouse in the minds of the people, and have 
acted in the most honest and creditable man- 
ner since this appalling and trying incident. 
These facts afford the utmost encouragement 
to the cause of Socialism, and assure its early 
triumph over all obstacles, including Mr. 
Madden. Nothing could bring it to the atten- 
tion of the people more certainly and quickly. 
It certainly is true “whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad’”—or Madden. 
I congratulate you heartily on Walshire’s 
Magazine. It is fine, but I stili yearn for 
the weekly CHALLENGE, for it comes oftener. 
W. C. GREEN, 
The Oaks, Orlando, Florida. 


TE SKE KY 


TUNNELTON, W. Va., 
October 3, 1901. 
H. GAytorp WILSHIRE: 

CHALLENGE pleases me personally far better 
than anything else I have seen in Socialist 
literature. I can not express the profound 
admiration I feel for a man in your position 
who will thus devote himself'and his fortune 
to the interests of the toiling millions, who 
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are too ignorant to understand or appreciate 
what you are doing. You seem to me like a 
man raised up by God for a special purpose. 
I have been ill for several months or you 
would have heard from me before this. I am 
still an invalid, but want to do what I can for 
the cause. Please send me five postals, ten of 
your posters, and sample copies to enclosed 
list of names. W. Scorr GARNER. 


PRG a a Xs 


GuosE, Artz., Nov. 2, 1901. 
Dear “Old Blatherskite”—I am sorry to note 
that lickspittle Madden is trying to ape Ger- 
man Willie to the extent of trying to sup- 
press Tue CHALLENGE. I think, however, that 
it will do our cause good in the long run. 
You spoke of making a fight. I am very 
poor (sick several years), but here’s at you 
with a dollar to help fight his royal highness. 
Do me the kindness to publish the accompany- 
ing open letter to the comrades. 
Yours to the bitter end (of the fight), 
SauL P. BARBER. 


ay ee 


Guiope, Artz., Nov. 2, 1901. 

Dear Comrades—You will see by THE 
CHALLENGE that Comrade Emperor Madden is 
trying to cut us off from our clabber. He, 
no doubt, “fares sumptuously every day,” and 
like the dog in the manger, would bar us 
from using the surplus. Now, his action is a 
direct stab at our free institutions, and I think 
that each and every liberty loving American 
ought to jump in and help Brother Wilshire 
and down the tyrant. I feel confident all true 
Socialists will help their writer. I send him 
a small sum with this. He has not called on 
us, but I think we should contribute without 
being called on. It is our fight. If we don’t 
help, we should not only be the slaves, we are 
now, but chattel slaves the balance of our 
days, Let us dig up and be quick about it; 
don’t let anyone say, “I am too poor.’ If the 
Indians were after you, Geronimo style, you 
would not plead poverty; but you would get a 
first-class move on you. Still, what Madden 
has done is far worse (if he makes it stick) 
than if Geronimo had slain a thousand women 
and children. 

I am yours (while you stay with the cause) 
through thick and thin. Saux P. Barner. 


SS oe 1 

Pirtspurc, Pa., Nov. 6, 1901. 
Dear Sir—Magazine received and read with 
intense interest and delight. Without doubt 
you are certainly the coming man. General 
Weaver was all right in his day, and tried 
his best to wake up the producers. General 
Coxey thought he had hit on the “right idee” 
in 1893. W. J. Bryan in ’96-1900 though! free 
coinage of silver would be “the thing.” Sam- 
uel M. Jones tried to have enforced the 
“golden rule.” But the country has long 
waited for a Wilshire, and more power to 
vou. “Whom the gods would destroy do they 

first Madden?” Gro, G. Burrows. 


MeprorD, OrE., Oct. 17, 1901. 

How very much my heart sympathizes with 
you to-day. Last evening I received CHAL- 
LENGE, October 12, with the sad news that 
Tuer CHALLENGE was silenced. I rather ex- 
pect before this reaches you that you have 
gone to some prominent judge and have an in- 
junction served on Mr. Madden. 

As you know, I sent in a great many subs. 
for THE CHALLENGE, although I am a very 
sick man. This morning I ran round among 
the subscribers, and all, with one consent, 
said that each one of us would pay at least 
the extra 52 cents. Many are willing to pay 
$1 per year to keep your ideas before the 
people. 

Would it not be a good plan to hold in- 


dignation meetings everywhere, protesting 
against such arbitrary decisions as that of 
Madden’s? ~ 


Do not be discouraged. Victory is sure, 


and that, too, in the very near future. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is Socialism. 
D. R. REAME. 


ee Sey 
A Good Thing For Us, Too 


If France has demonstrated to her 
own satisfaction that government owner- 
ship of the Tobacco Trust is a good 
thing, and is now considering govern- 
ment ownership of the French Standard 
Oil Trust, why should not we here in 
America cry out “Let the nation own the 
trusts.” 


The debates in the French Chamber con- 
cerning the best means of overcoming the de- 
ficit of 50,000,000 francs continue to raise 
many important questions of state policy. 
Among the expedients recommended were the 
suppression of the embassy at the Vatican, 
the abolition of the Ministry of Public 
Worship, and the state ownership and opera- 
tion of the business of refining petroleum. It 
is needless to say that neither of the first two 
of these plans, with their far-reaching impli- 
cations, will be adopted. ‘he really danger- 
ous scheme is the suggested seizure of the 
petroleum industry. The proposal apparently 
grows out of one of the measures recom- 
mended by M. Caillaux, who advocated the 
increase of the excise duty on petroleum. 
This suggestion was at once taken up and 
transformed into a plan for placing petroleum 
on the same footing with tobacco as a gov- 
ernment monopoly. The enormous initial 
outlay and the elaborate organization which 
the scheme would necessitate seem to have 
been wholly ignored by the Budget Commis- 
sion, Of course, such a measure would re- 
quire considerable time to become effective, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, 
and to recommend it as a means of immediate 
relief is absurd.—Evening Post. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, DIS- 
TRICT OF OREGON. 

PorTLAND, Noy. 6, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
225 Fourth avenue, New York: 
Sir—Kindly discontinue sending me your 
monthly CHALLENGE, and obligé. Yours very 
respectfully, Epwin Mays. 
[Is Mr. Mays terrified that the Old Man 
may learn he is educating himself ?—H. 
G. W.] 
re ye BES 
Los ANGELES, Oct. 20, 1901. 
The suppression is a despotic and indefen- 
sible act, and every lover of free thought 
and free speech should rise to utter his pro- 
test. Are 30,000 persons who desire to read 
your paper and your thoughts to be denied 
that privilege because those thoughts are not 
in accord with ideas held by the Republican 
administration? If so, let us rally round the 
ballot-box and insure a change that shall turn 
out these despots who would throttle free 
speech. If the public demands your paper, 
and thousands of people do, must it be sup- 
pressed by the enemies of free speech? If so, 
it is time for the American people to think 
and to act, to do something to stay this en- 
croachment on our liberties—a free and un- 
trammeled press. No explanation is needed 
for the suppression, the cause is too plain 
and apparent. The money power which runs 
this government does not like your ideas, and 
it does not want “society” to be disturbed by 
them. But if this high-handed proceeding is 
not generally condemned by the public press, 
it is safe to say we are forgetting the value 
of liberty. The blessings of freedom, which 
have been enjoyed for over 100 years of our 
national life, are now no longer appreciated. 
CHANNING SEVERANCE. 
BS) OX 156 
Van Horne, I[4., Oct. 20, Ig0!. 
For God’s sake stay by your guns. [I tell 
you what I believe. The action of the officials 
will teach the people that it costs something 
in money and labor to deliver them from 
bondage. It teaches every Socialist, not re- 
trenchment and surrender, but sacrifice. 
Every subscriber should immediately and vol- 
untarily agree to pay the additional postage. 
You ought to make this proposition at once 
to your subscribers. Make your subscription 
price $1 a year and pay first-class rates if 
you have to. If Socialist papers cost $1 apiece 
they would still be cheap and would still be 
read and more prized because more of a 
luxury. I expect to see the day when not 
only our papers will be at a great premium, but 
when we shall have to resort to all kinds of 
underground methods for their distribution. 
In spite of it all and by it all, Socialism will 
grow and flourish. Keep right after them. 
Let me hear from you. Hope my suggestion 
will meet your approval, and that you will 
place matter before your readers, Remember 


papers are not read because cheap nor dis- 
carded because dear, but to men of principle 
as Socialists are nothing is too dear a sacri- 
fice for the cause of truth and justice. 
Dr. C. Wirth. 
Se mea 
Post Orrice, NEw York, Oct. 21, 1901. 

Gentlemen—Your favor of the 18th inst. 
twas been received, but with the force of car- 
riers at present assigned to this office it will 
not, I regret to say, be practicable to comply 
with your request to place a mail package box 
at the corner of Eighteenth street and Fourth 
avenue. The law limits to eight hours the 
daily service of letter carriers, and under strict 
orders from the Postoffice Department they 
are not permitted in any circumstances to per- 
form service in excess of the prescribed legal 
limit. The carriers serving this particular 
route are barely able to cover the same within 
schedule time, and you may therefore appre- 
ciate my reasons for declining at this time to 
meet your wishes in the matter. Very respect- 

fully, C. Van Cort, Postmaster. 

Per E. N. Morgan, Assistant Postmaster. 

[The eight-hour law is all right. Let us use 
some of that 2000 million-dollar surplus De- 
pew worries about and hire more carriers.— 
i Grae Ve 

ST XG 
SALINA, Pa., Oct. 23, 1901. 

I believe if you would just say the word the 
boys would chip in and raise a fund, so you 
could still keep it a weekly. 

H. CARNAHAN. 
ee Se 


Bin PASO Spx Oct er. Loom 

Capitalism will grind. Trying to suppress 
the truth, as you are giving it to the world. 
is like trying to confine steam. Your paper 
is the safety valve, and if they suppress it. 
“it” “will out” if it come by an explosion. 
I have great hopes of seeing you start a 
“daily” soon. I would like above all things 
for Socialists’ propaganda to see you start it. 
I'll head the list at $100 per year. I wouldn't 
be without your paper if I had to steal a copy. 
People cannot over-estimate the grand values 
you are giving them for their money. Rest 
assured the future will appreciate you and 
your noble mission if the present seems slow 
to do so. However, I am an optimist, and 
think we have every reason to rejoice. As the 
Appeal to Reason’s army editor wrote me 
the other day, “It’s coming like a cyclone.” 
In my confidence, I feel like repeating the 
verse: 
“Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 

And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 
While we, the living, our lives are giving 

To bring the bright new world to birth.” 


shoulder to shoulder ere the world 
grows older, 
The cause spreads o’er land and sea; 
Now the earth shaketh and fear awaketh. 
And joy at last fpr thee and me.” 


Come 
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Well we know you are not going to “lay 
down” without a fight. I hope your judgment 
in meeting the issue will be equal to your 
Socialistic logic, and I am tempted to grow 
enthusiastic and exclaim, “Go after ’em, grand 
old CHALLENGE; go after ’em. Give ’em 
h—l. I am, “ONE oF CHAUNCEY’S 
Non-Socrauist R. R. MEN.” 

Kee ey WEG 
Dayton, O., Nov. 12, 1901. 

I got Blacksmiths’ Local 133, of which I 
am a member, to subscribe for Wulshire’s 
Monthly in a body and pay for same out of 
the treasury. I also got the Blacksmiths’ 
Helpers’ Union to subscribe and pay for the 
same out of their treasury. They all think it 
a good investment, too. I hope all union men 
who: see this will go before their unions and 
do likewise. The reason why I like your pa- 
per so well is because it is not always slob- 
bering over from the first to the last page 
about Trade Unionism. I think that is a great 
fault with all our Socialist papers, and I ought 
to be somewhat of a judge, as J am taking 
six of them. One would think that there is 
nobody to convert to Socialism except the 
man that belongs to a union, and that nobody 
else had a vote. Now, I don’t believe in 
fighting the trade unions, but I believe where 
we convert one union man to vote our ticket 
we drive two away by having our party press 
filled with unionism all the time. I believe 
in letting the individual members work in 
their union to their best ability, as I have 
done. I hope the editors of some of our 
Socialist papers will see this letter. 

i Joun DILLon. 
he By Se 
CINCINNATI, O., Oct. II, 190T. 

At a-meeting of the Socialist Club of the 
Twenty-fifth Ward last evening, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the tyrannical action of the 
Postoffice Department in refusing to admit 
Tue CHALLENGE as ‘second-class matter’ in 
the mails, meets with the unqualified con- 
demnation of the club, and we tender to Mr. 
Wilshire our moral and financial support, 
hoping that the will continue the fight he has 
begun against all forms of oppression, and 
feeling assured that he will triumph over all 
opposition.” H. C. Kenpatt, Secretary. 

Sy Mey 
ELK Grove, CAL., Oct. 15, TQOT. 

Suppression is the answer that in all ages 
tvrants have given to argument. I always 
liked your paper, but this makes me want it 
more than ever, and more willing to pay the 
“price of liberty.” 

A month is a long time to wait for your 
intellectual treat. A. E. Briccs. 

5 oe 
Oak Harsor, O., Oct. 21, 1901. 

I think it is the best magazine in 
America to-day. You say the postage 
would be “one cent on each paper.’ This 
would add §2 cents to thg price of the paper 
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per year. I propose that every reader of 
‘THe CHALLENGE pay this to Mr. Wilshire, and 
ask him to keep on with the good work, week- 
ly. I would not give up the paper if the cost 
was five times what it is. Any man who has 
the cause at heart for which THE CHALLENGE 
stands, should be willing to do this. Mr. 
Wilshire is seeking the truth about the labor 
problem. Tur CHALLENGE is the best reform 
paper in the U. S. 

Let us all stand by, and I will wager my 
existence that CHALLENGE will be a power for 
good. F. WENNINGER. 

EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 14, I9QOT. 

You will be amused to learn how THE 
CHALLENGE helped to get me into trouble 
here. Previous to the recent calamity at Buf- 
falo, I was assisting, with three other con- 
victs, the clerk to keep the “books of this 
prison. It happened that all three of my 
companions were “in” for “abstracting funds” 
from banks with which they had -been con- 
nected. Thinking they might be interested in 
a commonwealth where the motive, much less 
the need, for “abstracting” other people's 
money would be absent, I introduced the sub- 
ject of Socialism and loaned them THe CHaAt- 
LENGE and some other papers to read. Strange 
to say, the successful thief is always the first 
to cry out against any change in existing 
social conditions. For, while the two younger, 
whose petty peculations to keep up social ap- 
pearances had ruined them, became _inter- 
ested, the other, whose cool filching of thou- 
sands suggested premeditation, took strong ex- 
ception to “all papers that preach discontent.” 
The steel strike, he continued, was a conse- 
quence of their teachings. His son, it might 
be interesting to remark, is buying up “scrap” 
for the trust. . 

Then came the assassination. When I en- 
entered the office that morning all three were 
looking over the ledger. Parallel with the 
startling news stood another flaring column: 
“Effects upon stock market,’ “Money still 
firm,” etc. The glaring commercialism of the 
thing drew from me the remark that money 
greed is robbing us of all decency, that we 
watch the pulse of the money market with 
even greater interest than we do the sufferers: 
that, in fact, we are not above the level of 
the London merchants. who, between their sobs 
for their beloved Queen, petitioned Parliament 
to shorten the period of official mourning lest 
it injure the sale of colored goods. 

Whereupon our ex-banker, who got away 
with only $109,000 of the people’s savings, 
forcibly classified me, the editor of Tur CHAL- 
LENGE, and “all the lot of you” as anarchists, 
as much to blame for the assassination as for 
the steel strike. To the latter. of course, I 
assented. But the meaning of his compre- 
hensive ebullition became clearer when I 
learned that a quiet “pull” was being “worked” 
upon McKinley for a pardon. To escape half 
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his sentence, to dig up his buried loot, to go 
into business under his son’s name as one of 
the “respectability,” who but an envious an- 
archist inspired by Tue CHALLENGE and its 
ilk could frustrate such a laudable ambition as 
that? 

Next came the Record, containing a dis- 
patch from York, Pa., that H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire, editor of THE CHALLENGE, had _at- 
tempted to speak there against the govern- 
ment and was confoundedly mobbed. This 
was such an unlikely he (and you have since 
shown that you were 500 miles away), I 
thought I would cut it out and send it to you 
as a capitalistic sample of free advertisement, 
when, lo! I found it already gone. Never 
mind, I am only sorry you didn’t get it in- 
stead of the officials here; I might not then 
have been called up to show cause why I 
should not be locked back in my cell as a sym- 
pathizer with Czolgosz. Yes, verily! Of 
course, I tried to explain that I abominated 
the anarchists and all their doings. But it was 
of no use. In such times nothing explains. 
It was sufficient that I confessed myself a 
convert to that political party which alone can 
ever reduce anarchy and crime. So the bars 
were put up. Capitalism can turn its key upon 
us, but never upon justice, our long-deferred 
but eternal hope. Sincerely, 

Geo. H. STEPHENS. 


A ae AG 


CatuMEtT, MicwH., Oct. 20, 1901. 
You have been debarred the use of the mails 
for the distribution of the most fearless paper 
ever published in any land anywhere. I 
know you will prove equal to the occasion 
and find a way out. H. M. Draper. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Oct. 15, I9OI. 
Mr. H. Gayrorp WILSHIRE: 

Thirty thousand CHALLENGE subscribers will 
feel this indignity, I am sure, as deeply as I 
do; all may not give expression to it in 
writing. The exclusion for the reasons given 
would shut out every publication in the coun- 
try. Such sheets as Police Gazette, Town 
Topics and that class of literature, or the 
New York Herald, with its columns of “Per 
sonals’; but your paper, containing articles 
from the pens of such men as Bishop Potter. 
B. Fay Mills, W. D. Howells and other 
thinkers is suppressed. It is easy to read be- 
tween the lines the object of this attack, and 
there is a deeper significance than appears on 
the surface. It is the entering wedge of an 
attack upon Socialism. <A protest should be 
sounded in no uncertain tone. This is every 
man’s cause, as it is every Socialist’s. 

You get out only a yearly issue of THE 
CHALLENGE, and we'll wait for you, and you 
will have 30,000 subscribers that will stand 
by you and each will be a worker to bring 
in ten more. Blow loud your bugle of de- 


4 Wilshire. 
Dames BEORSE SER ASS bri ome | eoote. 
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Mass Meeting at the Highlands. 


HicuHianp, Cal., October 19, 1901. 

The Socialists of Highland and vicinity held 
a mass meeting last night at True‘s Hall. 

Prof. N. A. Richardson, the speaker of the 
evening, delivered a masterly address on the 
subject: “The Socialist Cure for Anarchy.” 
The address was enthusiastically received and 
the meeting was a great success. 

The following resolutions, offered by Wm. 
Penn Rogers, were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, By the Socialists of Highland, 
California, in mass meeting assembled, that 
the attempted suppression of Wilshire’s CHAL- 
LENGE, a Socialist newspaper published in New 
York City, through the refusal of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General to admit it into 
the mails as second-class matter is not only 
a high-handed outrage, so far as Socialists are 
concerned, but is an insult and an injury to 
every loyal American, and the probable be- 
ginning of a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the capitalistic Republican party to under- 
mine American liberty by destroying the 
sacred right of a free press guaranteed to us 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That this suppression of a So- 
cialist newspaper, devoted to law and order, 
is all the more arbitrary and tyrannical at 
this time in view of the fact that the most 
rabid Anarchist newspapers, which openly ad- 
vocate the suppression of free speech by the 
murderous methods of mob rule—such as the 
Los Angeles Times, for example—are admit- 
ted to the mails without any protest what- 
ever from Republican postal officials. 

Resolved, That H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor 
and proprietor of CHALLENGE, should have the 
moral and financial support of all Socialists 
and other patriotic citizens in the prosecution 
of any legal contest which he m:. ~ompelled 
to make against this act of Renublican party 
anarchy in defense of his constitutional 
rights. wow OW 
A Blow at All ‘‘Isms’’ 

We publish this week a pari of the edi- 
torial in THE CHALLENGE which caused the 
Assistant Postmaster-General to exclude the 
paper from the mails as second-class matter; 
this action of the postofice department men- 
aces the very existence of a free press. 
Every paper in this country representing 
some ism or the organ of some fraternity is 
liable to the same penalty as was inflicted on 
Tue CHALLENGE. It should not be in the 
power of any official to settle so delicate a 
question as to whether a paper shall or shall 
not be carried in the mails. Many papers are 
able to exist only because they are accorded 
the position of second-class matter; take this 
privilege away and they must suspend publi- 
cation, and one man has the power to grant 
.or suspend this privilege. Here we have vir- 
tually a censorship of the press. 

There seems but little doubt that the domi- 
nant powers in the United States propose to 
interfere under one pretext or another with 
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free speech and a free press. Mayors of 
cities are forbidding persons obnoxious to 
them from addressing the people, even in a 
hall hired by themselves, and the postal au- 
thorities are discriminating against papers ad- 
vocating radical reforms. | What worse is 
done in Russia? We must indeed beware lest 
the very cornerstones of the republic be re- 
moved and despotism take the place of free- 
dom.—The Co-Operator, Burley, Wash. 
Sep ei ae 


A New Fourth Assistant P. M. 
General. 


‘<The Government authorities are cn the right 
track, and by the time they have duplicated several 
scores of times such performances as sending Herr 
Most to the penitentiary and the suppression of such 
publications as CHALLENGE the American people 
will have been placed in a position to enjoy the kind 
of liberty intended by the founders of this great 
nation.”-—Dixon (Cal.) 77idune. 


[Now I know perfectly well if I should go 
to Dixon to make a speech, and should offer 
that editor as much money as he ever had in 
his life to come on to the stage and tell his 
townspeople why he wanted to trade off his 
immortal soul for the office of pos:master of 


Dixon, he would never dare to accept my 
ofer.—H. G. W.] 
“uw KK KY 
Suppression of Ideas. 


The exclusion of THE CHALLENGE, a New 
York Socialist weekly, from second-class mail 
privileges by the postoffce authorities is the 
event of the week in national Socialist affairs. 
Whether it portends a _ general crusade 
against the Socialist press, or is merely the 
whim of an official, can hardly be determined 
just yet, though many signs point out plainly 
that just at present, socialism is getting con- 
siderable attention from quarters where here- 
tofore it had been ignored, and there is a 
strong probability at least that the capitalist 
class has set its government machinery in 
motion to counteract if possible the threatened 
danger. 

It seems that the reason given for the sup- 
pression of THe CHALLENGE (for exclusion 
from the second-class mail practically means 
suppression) was that it was being issued for 
advertising purposes. The matter so ad- 
vertised, as was admitted by the official who 
appears to be the principal figure in the ex- 
clusion, consisted of ideas—said ideas being 
those of the editor of the paper. That these 
ideas were shared by hundreds of thousands of 
people throughout the country didn’t seeming- 
ly affect the decision. Whether ‘he fact that 
they were Socialist ideas had any influence 
in determining the action of the postal au- 
thorities, ts a question which can only be an- 
swered by watching their attitude toward 


other Socialist publications. If the circula- 
tion of ideas is sufficient cause for exclud- 
ing journals from second-class mailing privi- 
leges, we surely may prepare for the worst. 
Under these circumstances the editor of THE 
CHALLENGE has temporarily transformed the 
paper into a monthly, pending the line of ac- 
tion he will pursue to have the decision set 
aside. And it is not unlikely that the cleverer 
capitalist politicians will see that the suppres- 
sion of Socialist papers after this fashion, is 
even more dangerous than their circulation, 
and reverse the decision of their subordinate 
more especially that the individual comrade 
who owns and runs THe CHALLENGE, is par- 
ticularly capable of getting more advertise- 
ment for Socialism out of the incident, than 
if his publication had been allowed to circulate 
without interruption—The Workers’ Call. 
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Boston Sympathy. 


Wilshire, the millionaire editor of THE 
CHALLENGE, a paper devoted to Socialism, will 
have a hard time trying to pose as a martyr 
because his paper has been refused admission 
to the mails as second-class matter. It means 
only the editor will hereafter have to pay one 
cent a copy in postage, instead of one cent a 
pound, and that whereas this item formerly 
cost but $30 a week, it will now cost $300 
weekly. It also means that he can circulate 
it if he wishes, but he must do it according to 
the postal laws. There is no endeavor to keep 
him from publishing, and he can get no noto- 
riety out of that—-Boston (Mass.) Record. 

[I wonder what the Record would say if its 
competitors were allowed postage at 1-10 the 
rate it had to pay. H. G. W.] 

We ee 


A Matter of Serious Regret 


THE CHALLENGE edited by H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire had no sooner got comfortably housed 
in New York City than it was suppressed by 
the refusal of the post office department to 
permit it to go through the mails as second- 
class matter. Of course Wilshire will make 
a fight but as the odds are all against him he 
may have to stop the publication of one of the 
‘best journals in the country and one of the 
most earnest Socialist publications in the 
United States. Every Socialist regrets this 
very much, but they still hope to see (with 
Wilshire) the tidal wave of Socialism rise so 
high that even this great government will ac- 
knowledge its supremacy and bless its com- 
ing—Oklahoma Socialist, 


Son yes 


“Who's Who in America.” A biographical 
dictionary of notable men and women of the 
United States. Edited by John W. Leonard. 
Cloth, pp. 1,352, $2.75. Chicago: A. N. Mar- 
quis & Co. 

[Sorry. I cannot recommend the book: my 
hame does not appear in it. Etta Wel 
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THE NEW CENSORSHIP. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF “THE CHALLENGE’’—ITS 
MOST STRIKING INSTANCE. 


HALLENGE had attained 
a circulation of about 
30,000 in a little over nine 
months. During this 
time, whatever criticism 
captious critics may have 
made on its style of pre- 
senting the subject, it had 
attracted more attention 
to Socialism than any 
previous effort had been 
able to do. The some- 

what peculiar methods of the paper and its own- 

er had succeeded in forcing more notice from 
the defenders of capitalism than all the other 

Socialist papers in the country combined. Sud- 

denly a notice was served on the publishers 

that THE CHALLENGE was refused access to 
the second-class mail. The excuse given was 
that the paper was published mainly to “ad- 
vertise Wilshire’s ideas.’ Now exactly what 
a publication, not a news organ, 1s for save 
to “advertise” the ideas of the editors and 
contributors, is something which the post-office 
litterateurs did not attempt to explain. Indeed 
no man with a grain of sense can consider 
the reason offered seriously. It is a plain 
case of the suppression of a paper whose ideas 

did not suit the Third Assistant Postmaster- 

General, who, God save the mark, received 

his present position as a sop to the labor vote, 

he having previously been a locomotive en- 
gineer. 

It thus appears that a definite policy of 
press censorship has been the ultimate out- 
come of the cry for “economy.” Nevertheless 
we are not among those who believe that 
this policy will be greatly extended. 
The suppression of Ture CHALLENGE has 
been the greatest of all the many free 
advertisements that it, together with its 
editor and his “ideas,” have received. Not- 
withstanding the fact that any attack upon 
the post-office is liable, under the present arbi- 
trary management, to endanger the existence 
of the protesting publications, the Socialist 
papers with a few conspicuous exceptions, have 
taken up the battle against this press censor- 
ship. If this is done effectively it will become 
quickly evident to those who actually control 
the strings that move the post-ofhce puppets. 
that any such methods will but hasten the 
spread of Socialism and the downfall of ex- 
ploitation. Forcible suppression has never per- 
manently checked any movement that was in 
accord with economic progress. Especially if, 
as is the case at present with Socialism in the 
United States, the movement had sufficient 
strength to take advantage of the sympathy 
and indignation which would be aroused, any 
attempt at arbitrary suppression serves but to 
emphasize the arguments at which the sup- 
pression is aimed—A. M. Simons, in his edi- 
torial in International Socialist Review, 


A. M. SIMONS. 
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Mauser of Monopoly. 


The question of transportation has given 
rise to an interesting situation in the new oil 
region of Texas, and the outlook now is that 
the industrial history of the Ohio and other 
oilfields will be repeated. The average daily 
capacity of the fifty-two wells that have been 
opened up to this time is about 1,560,000 bar- 
rels. This large output could scarcely be 
handled with promptness by all the railways 
in Texas, even if they should combine in an 
effort to take care of the total product with- 
out discrimination. As a matter of fact, they 
are very far from placing transportation facil- 
ities at the disposal of all, without any re- 
spect to persons. Although the demand for 
the oil for use as fuel is greater than the 
railways can supply, only about 125,000 bar- 
rels a day are being shipped, and these come 
chiefly from a single company, which is now 
said to form part of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The difficulty in shipping the oil from 
the wells, of curse, prevents the smaller 
companies from earning anything, and the 
prospects are that, unless some measures can 
be taken to secure transportation, the stock- 
holders in these companies will be obliged to 
sell out at a low figure. Such a _ necessity 
would practically repeat the experience of 
Ohio producers who competed with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company twenty years ago, except 
that in this case the suppression of competi- 
tion would be far from having the same bene- 
ficial results as formerly. The efforts of ex- 
Gov. Hogg to form a rival syndicate which 
shall construct pipe lines to the coast, and so 
market the output of the small producers, are 
therefore worthy of success from all points 
of view—The Nation. 

[I wonder when our New York Madame 
Nation will realize that her hatchet of com- 
petition is outclassed by the modern Mauser 
of Monopoly. Eels Ges Wa] 


aod! 
A Millionaire Cure for Poverty. 


And still they use the cut of that million- 
aire Socialist, Wilshire, in the Socialistic Free 
Press, and advertise him for a sure cure for 
poverty. I have a suggestion to make to him 
“free gratis for nothing’: To take that million 
dollars and spread it round in this community, 
just to see how it will work. 

At all events, I don’t think it looks very 
pretty for a man with a million to waste his 
breath on a cure for poverty, when, by one 
little act of distribution, he could cure the 
poverty of a whole town, at least for a while— 
and nothing lasts, you know. 

When your Socialistic experiments last a 
year or two, you call them a success, just as 
doctors do their surgical operations if the 
patient lives. And I think we could get along 
quite comfortably here for a year or two ona 
million dollars, and then Rie could use us as 
illustrations of the successful working of his 
grand experiment. But don’t you think he 
will!—Rocket and Indenpcendent. 
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What Might Be Done. 


Without waiting for congressional action 
in the matter, the postmaster-general appears 
to have advanced a step on his own account. 
According to the press dispatches THE CHAL- 
LENGE, a socialist paper heretofore published 
at Los Angeles, but which was recently re- 
moved to New York by its editor and pub- 
lisher, H, Gaylord Wilshire, has been refused 
further newspaper rights in the mails. The 
reason reported is that the paper is merely 
an advertising sheet. If that is really the 
reason, the department is guilty of a 


A Humorist. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire—a gentleman, by the 
way, not unknown to Cincinnatians—has just 
written a letter to the New York Evening 
Post which should give him a high place 
among that great group of Americans who are 
possessed of a very keen sense of humor, not 
unaccompanied by an ability to put their ideas 
on paper. Mr. Wilshire is the editor of a 
rather remarkable sheet called THe CHat- 
LENGE. A few weeks ago this paper was de- 
nied the privilege of second-class mail entry 
by the post-office department on the ground 


Louis F. Post 


transparent subterfuge. Though there was a 
good deal of “faking” about Tur CHALLENGE 
and its editor, it was the kind of “faking” that 
violates good taste and not the kind that 
violates postal laws. The paper was one of 
the many socialist publications of the country, 
and if the postmaster-general may suppress 
it with impunity, there would seem to be no 
reason why he may not suppress every other 
socialist paper. He need only be discreet 
enough to pitch upon them one at a time— 
Louis F, Post, Editor The Public, Chicagao. 


that it was an advertising medium, pure and 
simple, and on this account not entitled to 
the enjoyment of privileges usually extended 
to legitimate publications, 

Mr. Wilshire’s paper is not charged with 
advertising any particular brand of manufac- 
tured articles. It neither mentions the un- 
equaled merits of an especially well-favored 
kind of soap, nor does it refer with feeling to 
the benefits derived by suffering humanity 
through the use during long years of some 
wonderful and newly discovered medicine. 
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Mr. Wilshire’s paper advertises something far 
more original than any of these—the estimable 
Mr. Wilshire himself. 

Mr, Wilshire is more conspicuously success- 
ful as a wit than in the more serious réle of 
political economist. At times he has even 
tried to delve into Socialism—and has suc- 
ceeded in making himself only partially amus- 
ing. In his true field of humor, however, he 
does not have to be satisfied with partial suc- 
cess; there his triumph is immediate and com- 
plete. More than one good man has been 
spoiled in the past by the simple fault of tak- 
ing himself too seriotsly, and delving into 
political economy when he could have dis- 
tinguished himself in the more suitable rdle 
of jester. Mr. Wilshire has reformed in time. 
As a rival of Mr. Dooley he may amount to 
something; as a successor of Bellamy or 
Carl Marx his future was a hopeless one— 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Times-Star. 


Ye we Se 
Wilshire is in Trouble in Gotham. 


He Finds Himself a Very Small Toad in a 
Very Large Puddle and He Gets Himself 
or His Paper Suppressed as a Nuisance. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Socialist, golf player, 
billboardist, of Los Angeles, is up a stump. 

He moved the publication office of his week- 
ly journal, THE CHALLENGE, from this city to 
New York, under the popular idea that 
Gotham is the best distributing center for all 
kinds of printed matter. 

Unfortunately for H. Gayboy Billshire, the 
people of New York didn’t know him so well. 
That city has tolerated Johann Most’s paper, 
the Freiheit, and other publications as bad or 
worse, but the postofice department promptly 
put the kibosh on Wilshire’s CHALLENGE. 

Because the postofice department frowns 
upon his efforts to disseminate his own pe- 
culiar news of Socialism Wilshire is con- 
strained to announce: 

“My journal suppressed. Owing to a de- 
cision of the postal authorities, CHALLENGE 
will suspend as a weekly newspaper!” 

This announcement appears in an issue of 
CHALLENGE dated October 12, accompanied, as 
usual, with a front-page portrait of Wilshire, 
looking pleasant. 

The expression on Wilshire’s countenance, 
as limned on the front page of the suppressed 
paper, does not indicate that he also has been 
suppressed. He exhibits a cynical smile, as 
though he has something up his sleeve by 
which he expects to rout, horse, foot and 
dragoon, the entire government. 

Now. nobody ever accused Wilshire of be- 
ing modest, and he makes the most of the 
fact that the postal authorities have ruled that 
his journal is too much impregnated with his 
own personal views tobe admitted to the 
mails as second-class mail matter. } 

As Wilshire figures it out the necessity of 
paying postage at the rate of a cent a copy 
on his paper instead of one cent a pound will 
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raise postage expense from $1,500 a year to 
over $15,000 a year. Wilshire may be wrong 
in the estimate of the size of his circulation, 
and consequently the figures may be some- 
what erroneous, but the principle remains. 

In his issue of the 12th, after telling how 
the postofice department sat down upon his 
efforts to disseminate his views of Socialism, 
Wilshire writes: 

“This decision from the postoffice depart- 
ment has come upon me so unexpectedly that 
I have no time to tell my readers what I 
shall do to meet the issue, nor what my 
chances of success are. I think, however, 
that no one knowing anything about me will 
anticipate that I am going to lay down with- 
out a struggle. It may be a long-drawn-out 
fight, and inasmuch as the postoffice rulings 
are more or less arbitrary, my case, although 
having every precedent in its favor, may go 
against me anyway.” 

Wilshire says that he will make his journal 
a monthly and if he finds it necessary will 
send it out by express instead of mail. 

He says that CHALLENGE is excluded be- 
cause it is “designed primarily for advertis- 
ing.” It advertises nobody but Wilshire. 

Third Assistant Postmaster Madden said to 
Wilshire when the Socialist editor went to 
Washington to see about the suppression busi- 
ness: “CHALLENGE is manifestly designed pri- 
marily for advertising and the mere fact that 
what you sell happens to be your own ideas 
instead of your own soap does not let you es- 
cape. You don’t even publish ‘news of the 
week.’ ””—Los Angeles (Cal.) Record. 


Beg ae akg 
What Do You Suppose is the Matter 
with Wilshire ? 


Those friends of H. Gaylord Wilshire who 
are fond of him for the entertainment he was 
wont to provide when he was combatting for 
the right of “free speech” in Central Park, 
fear that the picturesque Socialist has made 
a mistake in thinking that he can attract to 
himself as much attention in New York City 
as'in Los Angeles. 

It is suspected that H. Gaylord has dis- 
covered that in Gotham there are other per- 
sonalities that are more or less the cynosure 
of all eyes and that, in his attempt to detract 
public attention from Dick Croker, Pat Fenes- 
sy, Johann Most and others, he has before 
him a task beyond his expectations. That he 
has succeeded only in having his peculiar 
personal organ barred from transit in the 
newspaper mail as second-class matter is dis- 
couraging. If the postoffice authorities had 
only ruled that the Wilshire ideas must be 
considered first-class there would have been 
some compensation; but to rate them third- 
class is galling. 

The Los Angeles people who have been anx- 
jously watching the aspirations of Socialist 
Wilshire think that he has missed his oppor- 
tunity to make himself personally conspicuous 
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back there in New York. During the time 
when the American people were indignantly 
patriotic and anxious to smash anybody who 
would say aught in extenuation of Czolgosz, 
Wilshire was strangely quiet. In this he cer- 
tainly missed an opportunity to become sud- 
denly and temporarily notorious. 

In Los Angeles H. Gaylord reveled in ar- 
rests, hungered for the Hibernian hand of the 
law, doted on buggy rides in the patrol 
wagon and gloated in glee in police court, 
when Justice Shallow decided that the So- 
cialists and others had a right to expound 
their ideas in the public park, though the um- 
brageous retreat was thereby made unen- 
durable to people of more quiet tastes. 

So far as is known, Wilshire has not been 
arrested once in New York. The Tombs 
yawn for him, and the hurry-up wagons are 
going his way, and yet he does not ride. 

Can it be that Socialist Wilshire has tired 
of public life and desires to retire on his 
glory?—Los Angeles (Cal.) Record. 


peek Soxs 
Despotism 


The daily newspapers last week published 
the following item: 

“Tue CHALLENGE, a paper devoted to So- 
cialism and said to have the largest circulation 
of any of its kind in the United States, has 
been refused admission to the mails as sec- 
ond-class matter. This means that the edi- 
tor will hereafter have to pay I cent a copy 
in postage instead of 1 cent a pound, and 
that whereas this item formerly cost but $30 
a week it would now cost $300 weekly.” 

That is the thing that the Independent has 
for a long time been warning the people was 
in store for them. That is just as despotic 
an act as was ever perpetrated by the czar of 
Russia. If it is allowed to go unchallenged 
it will not be long until there will be no free- 
dom of the press in these United States. 
What right has the postmaster-general to ex- 
clude any newspaper from the mails? The 
American people are a freedom-loving peo- 
ple and when the narrow-minded gentlemen 
at Washington think that they can suppress 
the discussion of any question by that Bis- 
marckian way, they show how silly they ate. 
Bismarck tried that way of suppressing So- 
cialism in Germany and now it is almost 
strong enough to take charge of the empire. 

The Independent looks upon this despotic 
act of the postmaster-general as one of the 
most omnious things that has happened in 
the United States since the Civil War. How 
long will it be before an order will be issued 
excluding all Populist papers from the mails? 

It should be borne in mind that this story 
may be one of the lies of black journalism, 
and that there are good and sufficient reasons 
for excluding the paper from tie mails under 
the law, or, it may be a lie made up out of 
whole cloth just to test the temper of the 
people and see if they will submit to such acts 


of despotism—The Nebraska Independent, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


RS tes 

GorkKi’s Popularity 
The popularity of Maxime Gorki (So- 
cialist) is rapidly becoming cosmopoli- 
tan “Elise “stories, » Suuldiese ig boat par 
ticular form of sympathetic realism 


which distinguishes so many Russian writers, 
are already widely read in France, and now 
Messrs. Scribner have started an issue of his 
works in America with the publication of 
“Foma Gordyeeff.” In Russia appreciation of 
Gorki takes the embarrassing form of cheer- 
ing him when he enters a theater. On one 
such occasion he protested by shouting: “I’m 
not a ballet dancer or a Venus of Milo. What 
are you staring at me for? Keep your eyes 
on the stage.”—Academy. 
Sees = 


Wants a Press Censor Appointed 


When an Anarchist kills a president, the 
only remedy is to suppress a free press. The 
Los Angeles Times says that “there has been 
too much disrespect for authority. The 
abuses of the privileges of a free press lead 
to all manner of evil results.” Let a public 
censor be appointed. That would be better 
than the total suppression of newspapers that 
Madden is engaged in—Nebraska Indepen- 
dent (Lincoln, Neb.) 

pkg ate Utd 


Organized Self Help 


A History of American Labor. 
By Herbert N. Casson, author of “The Crime 
of Credulity,’ “The Red Light,” etc. 

This book presents a collection of facts in 
favor of the claim that labor organizations 
promote national prosperity, education and 
morality. 

_The book is filled with interesting and sig- 
nificant facts and throws a new light upon the 
origin and development of our institutions. 

Peter Ecker, Publisher, 
35 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
So Sear 7 


ere Gaylord Wilshire, the millionaire So- 
cialist, called at the News office on Saturday, 
but during the course of his remarks he made 
no allusion to any intention on his part of 
changing his name to H. Gaylord Will-share. 
—News, Lynn, Mass. 

Se ee 


“Your well considered article on the yet 
problem.’—W. D. Howells. 
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“T read your paper with great interest.”— 
Alice Meynell, author “Color of Life,” etc., 
etc. The distinguished essayist whom a New 
York paper recently said has the reputation of 
being the “most brilliant conversationalist in 
London.” 


Olas 


A 
red sinh 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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The Free Press. 


Hail, young Prometheus, risen again to Time, 
The friend of man and foeman of Man’s Foe! 
Climb the new heavens and seize the nobler fire. 
Still teach the wisdom of the plough and loom, 
The sweetness of the threshold and the hearth. 
Be to the sower of the field a sign 

To point the circuits of the frost, a voice 

To cry the coming of a hurricane. 

Be to the scholar, by his waning lamp, 

A bringer of the tidings of the stars, 

News of the forces and the frame of things. 

Be to the poet, leagued with Death and Eld, 

A Memnon whisper of the Mystery, 

Life’s lofty joy and immemorial grief. 

Be to the calm historian a glass 

Where, through the rush of phantoms, he can see 
The majesty and quietness of Truth, 

The craft of God, the lure and threat of Time. 


if 


Hail, Titan, with the hair upon your breast! 

Be terrible in battle to throw down 

The stronghold of the traitors and their crew. 
Flash down the sky-born lightnings of the Pen; 
Let loose the cramped-up thunders of the Types. 
Hurl on the Jupiter of Greed enthroned 
Defiance, endless challenge, fire of scorn. 

Stand out upon the walls of darkness—stand 

A young god with a bugle at his lips 

To rouse the watchmen sleeping on their towers. 
Fling out the banner of the People’s Right— 

A flag in love with the winds of heaven; 

Plunge your dread sword into the Spoiler’s den; 
Hurl down into the faces of the thieves 

The blaze of its intolerable light. 

Fail not, for in your failure Freedom fails! 


From Edwin Markham’s ‘*‘LINCOLN AND OTHER POEMS,” 
McC ure, Puinies & Co. 


MONTHLY 


A Question of Advertising. 


To the Editor of the Evening Post. 

Sir: My attention has been called to a let- 
ter from your Washington correspondent that 
appeared on October 29 relative to my weekly 
paper, THE CHALLENGE, having been denied 
the privilege of second-class entry. 

Your correspondent justifies the postoffice 
department upon the ground, as taken by 
them, namely, that the paper was published 
to advertise myself; and, as a paper designed 
primarily for advertising is not entitled to 
second-class entry, he comes to the conclusion 
that the ruling was correct. 

I will pass over the question of the truth 
of the allegation and come to the main ques- 
tion, namely, whether a man running a paper 
confessedly to advertise himself and getting 
enough fools to subscribe for his paper to 
read about himself would be violating either 
the spirit or letter of the law which proscribes 
papers primarily designed for advertising. I 
contend that he would not. 

The government made a very low rate, less 
than cost, in fact, on second-class matter, for 
the general purpose of allowing people to in- 
form themselves about anything if they were 
willing to pay for the information. There 
was no intent to prevent them from getting 
whatever literary provender they wished, the 
only provision being that they pay for it them- 
selves. The reason they were required to pay 
for their literature out of their own pockets 
was simply because there were so many peo- 
ple with goods to sell who would be willing 
to send their circulars, under the guise of 
newspapers, through the mails at the second- 
class rates, that some such rule was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the postoffice de- 
partment from being bankrupted with a flood 
of matter that would have to be carried at a 
loss. Hence, very sensibly, the postoffice 
ruled that while they were willing to give the 
people the benefit of a postal rate at less than 
cost, for the purpose of educating them, they 
were not willing that merchants with goods 
to sell should take advantage of the govern- 
ment postoffice to send out their advertising 
circulars under the guise of newspapers. 
However, even when a magazine carried an 
enormous amount of advertising in proportion 
to its reading matter, it was never excluded if 
it could be shown that the publisher was be- 
ing paid for his paper by bona-fide subscrib- 
ers, and that he was not himself interested in 
the sale of the goods advertised. 

I believe there has never been a single paper 
except my own denied admittance to the sec- 
ond-class privilege that could show a_bona- 
fide subscription list, and whose publishers 
had no interest in the sale of goods advertised 
in its columns. 

Now, the contention of the postoffice re- 
garding my paper is that while I am not ad- 
vertising goods for sale, | am advertising my- 
self and my ideas. Mr. Madden at first said 
that my ideas were just as much “goods” as 
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was soap, and that my advertising ideas man- 
ufactured by myself put me in the same cate- 
gory with a soap-manufacturer, who might 
wish to run a newspaper to advertise his soap 
for sale. 1 see now that he has said that this 
was simply a little joke. Very well; if he 
has given up his theory that the sale of ideas 
is the same as the sale of soap, I will then 
take up his new theory that advertising my- 
self is the same as advertising soap. To 
prove the analogy, he must show that I my- 
self am up for sale. Certainly, nobody ever 
advertised an article without at the same time 
indicating his desire to sell that article. If I 
see an advertisement of Royal Baking Pow- 
der, it conveys to me instantly that the maker 
of that article wishes me to buy it. Now, 
when I write an article in my paper and sign 
my name to it, or publish a letter addressed 
to me as editor, of course, I cannot deny that 
I do thereby gain publicity to a certain extent. 
It may even be construed as “advertising 
one’s self.” But if I do not make any rev- 
enue from the advertisement, I cannot see that 
the postofhice has any cause to interfere. 

The main point is that if my subscribers pay 
me for my editorials, and prefer them signed 
and written in the first person, what right has 
the postoffice to determine that they shall be 
written anonymously, and with the pompous 
editorial “we”? 

It seems to me that when every contention 
is admitted as to the bad taste of my pressing 
forward my own individuality in my own pa- 
per, there yet remains no ground for the post- 
office to tell my subscribers that they shall not 
be permitted to see such a vulgar display of 
egotism. H. GaAytorp WILSHIRE. 

New York, October 31. 


Be ae Se 


** Challenge ’’ Suppressed. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire’s weekly Socialist pa- 
per, CHALLENGE, formerly published at Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been refused admission to 
the mails at second-class rates at the New 
York post office by the third assistant post- 
master-general, which is equivalent to being 
suppressed. If Wilshire’s paper were a rabid 
advocate of plutocracy, after the same style 
it champions the cause of working people, 
would any intelligent person imagine that it 
would have thus been summarily and arbitra- 
rily suppressed? Well, hardly. 

This indicates what a “free country” this 
will be when the Morgans, Rockefellers and 
Hannas get their plutocratic’ Juggernaut in 
first class rolling order. Then good-bye to 
free press, free speech and a free republic! 
Then will our Anglo-American-European al- 
liance for greed and plunder of the working 
classes be perfected in that infamous garb of 
red-handed despotism that has been so pleas- 
ing to all tyrants who have blackened the 
pages of history during the centuries of the 
past—Springfield (Mo.) Express. 
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A Last Word to Mr. Madden 


OFFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Wasuincron, D. C., Nov. 9, 1901. 
Mr. H. GayLorp WILSHIRE, 
Publisher Wuitsuire’s MontTHLy MAGAZINE: 


Sir—The department has received your let- 
ter of the 31st ultimo, with relation to an 
application for entry to the second-class of 
mail matter of a new periodical published by 
you at New York, under the name of WIL- 
sHIRE’S MoNTHLY MAGAZINE. rs 

The various features of the case require in- 
vestigation for the securement of the exact 
facts. For that reason the department cannot 
, comply with your request for an immediate 
ruling, but you may be sure that there will 
be no more delay than is necessary to a full 
and impartial investigation, for the purpose of 
giving to your new periodical all the rights 
to. which it is entitled under the Postal Laws 


and Regulations. : 
In the meantime you will be allowed to mail 
it as second-class matter, upon conditional de- 
posit of postage at the third-class rate. 
Very respectfully, 
Epwin C. MAnpEn, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


November 12th, 1901. 
Edwin C. Madden, Esq., 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the oth inst., 
acknowledging mine of the 31st ultimo, 
which you refer to as being “with” rela- 
tion to an application for second-class 
entry, at hand. I presume you mean 
“in” relation, etc. You say also that the 
various features of the case require in- 
vestigation for the “securement” of the 
facts. Again I infer you mean the “se- 
curing” of the facts. 

I am referring to your unusual style 
of writing English because I must as- 
sume, judging from your previous let- 
ter, that your decision is to be based 
upon whether I conform to your ideas 
of style in expressing my thoughts 
in the English language. I wish to say 
right now that if the above letter from 
you is any criterion of the model you 
wish me to follow, I herewith refuse 
an entry. If I am to make a fool of 
mvself I wish to do it in my own ne- 
culiar style, and will model my foolish- 


ness after no man’s instructions. I can- 
not see any reason for delay on your 
part in coming to a decision. You sim- 
ply have to decide one point: Does my 
magazine offend you “too much” by “ad- 
vertising Wilshire too much”? You 
ought to be able to tell how you feel 
upon this subject at once. 


It’s purely a question of personal 
taste; and time cannot help a man de- 
cide whether he likes beer better than 
whiskey. If he doesn’t know at once, he 
never will know. Are you waiting for 
another number to come out? The 
trouble with my getting out another 
number is that I must pay you a thou- 
sand dollars or so simply on the chance 
that you may then decide if I have over- 
stepped the dead-line of “advertising 
Wilshire too much.”” When I get out a 
second number, how do I know you will 
not wait for a third, and so on indefin- 
itely? Ican tell you right now that the 
November number is a fair sample of 
what will follow. There will be plenty 
of “Wilshire” in all succeeding numbers 
to the finish. You may take that for 
granted, and if you are going to base 
your decision on that’ point, there is no 
need ot any delay for “securement” of 
facts. I want to know at once. I am 
not desirous of paying the United States 
Post-office several thousand dollars 
while you are calculating the amount of 
space you will allow me in my own mag- 
zine in which to admire myself, I don’t 
care what you decide, as I feel that no 
matter what your decision is I will be the 
ultimate victor; but what I do wish you 
to do is to make up your mind and de- 
cide at once without any further dilly- 
dallying. 

_ I have made all arrangements to pub- 
lish Wirsnire’s MaGazrne in Canada in 
case you refuse me entry in the United 
States, and inasmuch as I can send my 
papers into this country at one-half cent 
per pound, I will be no loser on postage 
account. It is unnecessary to state that 
there is no censorship of “Wilshire’s 
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advertising’ in Canada, and that my 
entry at the Canadian Post-office is a 
foregone conclusion. As a matter of 
fact, 1 have already settled that point by 
correspondence with the Canadian pos- 
tal authorities. Canada being under a 
monarchy, you have to remember, has 
still some rights preserved for her citi- 
zens. Banishing me to Canada _ will 
nots only fail to suppress my _ paper, 
but will also deprive the United States 
Post-offce of any revenue at all for 
carrying it in this country. Your 
endeavor to get eight cents per pound 
out of me for circulating my paper may 
result in your having to carry it abso- 
lutely free. However, your salary will 
go on undiminished all the same, so do 
not think I am trying to intimidate you. 

Please don’t take another ten days to 
tell me that you cannot decide upon my 
entry. Give me sudden death or liberty! 

Faithfully, 
H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 


ES aes 


A Long-Distance Hick 


SEATTLE, Wash., October 18, Igor. 

To the Editor: Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General Madden last week dealt the freedom 
of the press and speech a blow that would 
be a pointer to the press censor of Russia. 
He suppressed one of the best Socialist papers 
in this or any other country. The paper in 
question was called THE CHALLENGE, owned 
and edited by H. Gaylord Wilshire, a million- 
aire Socialist of Los Angeles, Cal. Wilshire 
made his paper one of the most witty, in- 
cisive and clear-cut exponents of Socialism 
ever published, but he also took an entirely 
new tack, using his own unique personality, 
lavish use of money and exquisite humor, all 
of which is so unusual in a Socialist, to at- 
tract attention, and then he would pour into 
the gaping multitude the hot shot of Social- 
ism. And the inimitable Wilshire knows how 
to use printer’s ink, getting out life-size pic- 
tures of himself, pasting them on every bill- 
board in his district and making a race for 
Congress on an automobile, his own vote 
doubling that of his party. This new depart- 
ure in journalism, the use of a personality as 
an advertisement, is absolutely original with 
Wilshire, and using it as liberally in THE 
CHALLENGE as elsewhere, he was building up a 
tremendous circulation and attracting atten- 
tion of the liberals in all countries. All this 
was going merrily on when suddenly—hiff, 
went Third Assistant Madden, closing the 
newspaper rates to THE CHALLENGE, with a 
swat like a steel trap. And when Wilshire 


inquired on what grounds he acted, he re- 
plied: “Why, there’s nothing in the paper ex- 
cept Wilshire!” 

Admitting that Wilshire used most of the 
space in his own peculiar style, yet much re- 
mained for the foremost economic writers at 
home and abroad. So the “nothing” of As- 
sistant Madden is evidently the straight So- 
cialist teachings found therein, and as it is still 
lawful for men to advertise themselves at 
newspaper rates, Mr. Madden has seized upon 
this flimsy pretext to suppress a good and 
growing Socialistic newspaper. What next? 
W. C. B. RANpotpH, in Seattle (Wash.) Post 
Intelligencer. 

a ote OX 


Lincoln Warned Us 


The conspiracy to muzzle free speech and 
the press is making headway. 

Last week we called attention to the fact 
that the journals owned by trade unions were 
prohibited from printing advertisements, thus 
adding to the burdens of labor organizations. 

Now Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Madden has ruled out H. Gaylord Wilshire’s 
CHALLENGE, published in New York, as sec- 
ond-class matter. 

The excuses given by Madden may be 
summed up as follows: 1. Too many Wilshire 
editorials. 2. Too much advertising Wil- 
shire lectures. 3. Too many clippings from 
other papers. 4. Too little general informa- 
tion. 5. Too few original communications. 
6. Too many personal letters. 7. No “news 
of the week.” 8. Too many “ideas” adver- 
tised. 

Mr. Wilshire announces that he will fight 
for his rights. Those who know him know 
that he is as good as his word. 

It is our opinion that THr CHALLENGE was 
attacked for no other reason than that it was 
a Socialist party paper, with 30,000 circulation 
and growing influence. 

If Mr. Madden’s outrageous conduct is ap- 
proved by his superiors, then newspapers 
might as well be edited and managed by the 
authorities in Washington. 

It is perhaps fitting that this would-be cen- 
sor, Madden, was a member of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and is strong- 
ly recommended by the Vanderbilt family 
clown, Senator Depew. 

Place a beggar on horseback, invest a knave 
with a little brief authority, and there is no 
knowing to what extremes of tyranny such a 
fellow will go. 

It’s high time that the people awaken to 
the danger that confronts them. The sappers 
and miners that Jefferson despised; the con- 
spirators that Jackson fought, and the mon- 
archists that Lincoln warned us against are at 
work! 

Recent attacks upon free speech and a free 
press betray the fact that no stone will be left 
unturned to strengthen the power of capital- 
ism and organized greed!—The Cleveland 
Citizen. 
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SURFACE ws SNEAK 


THos. Nast. 


WHAT THEN? 


By Hersert Newton Casson. 

When the mind is mapped as streets are—row 

on row; 

the heart is tamed from Love’s un- 

reasoning throe; 

When the poet’s wingéd fancy 

Is an outgrown necromancy ; 

When the rain of inspiration turns to snow: 
What then? 


When 


all doubts and fears alike are back- 

ward cast; 

When the dream of world-wide Brotherhood 
is past; 

When the prophet’s radiant vision 

Is too futile for derision; 

When the soul is but a formula at last: 

What then? 


When 


When the fierce machine has conquered flesh 
and blood; 
When the labor-power is belt and wheel and 
rod; 
When the unfit nations wonder 
At the gold we stagger under; 
When the world is but an economic clod: 
What then? 
—The Outlook. 
eee et 


To those who are interested in co-opera- 
tion, I would suggest that they write for a 
sample copy of The Co-operator, published at 
Burley, Washington, by the Universal 
Brotherhood. 


Edwin Markham @ New Freedom 


Edwin Markham’s poem, “The Free Press,” 
should be nailed to the masthead of Wilshire’s 
Magazine. It is from Mr. Markham’s new 
book, Lincoln and Other Poems. The second 
stanza is a trumpet-voicing of the position you 
have taken before the American people. 

The Sower he describes as 


“The stone rejected, yet the stone 

Whereon is built metropolis and throne. 

Out of his toil come all their pompous shows, 

Their purple luxury, and plush repose! 

The grime of this bruised hand keeps tender 
white 

The hands that never labor, day nor night. 

His feet that only know the field’s rough floors 

Send lordly steps down echoing corridors. 


“Vea, this vicarious toiler at the plow 

Gives that fine pallor to my lady’s brow. 

And idle armies with their boom and blare 

Flinging their foolish glory on the air— 

He hides their nakedness, he gives them bed, 

And by his alms their hungry mouths are fed.” 
Where in literature is there a more vivid 

picturing of the mushroom and_ barnacle 

classes, and their pretentiousness and hollow- 

ness? 


Truly Mr. Markham is in earnest with his 
message, and we know that he is deeply pro- 
phetic as he sings in The Leader of the People: 
“We sweep on to the century anear— 

But something makes the heart of man fore- 
bode 

There is a new sphinx watching by the road; 

Its name is Labor, and the world must hear— 

Must answer its dread question—yea 

Or perish as the tribes of yesterday.” 

And by -the way this book of Markham’s 
ought to be in the hands of every one fighting 
for the freedom of man. It is full of texts 
for the good cause. Mr. Markham sees for our 
country a Messianic purpose in redeeming 
men to industrial freedom. Addressing 
America, in The Errand Imperious, he says: 
“Tis yours to bear the World-State in your 

dream— 
To strike down mammon and_ his 
breed— 
To build the Brother-Future, beam on beam: 
Yours, mighty one, to shape the Mighty Deed.” 
New York. A. Maptson. 
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The vigor with which you are hurling your 
CHALLENGE at me across the ocean makes my 
heart leap from its case—George Bernard 
Shaw, English dramatist and critic. 

ER OS 

Single copies of CHALLENGE, suppressed by 
postoffice for advertising ideas: 37, 38. 30 and 
40 will be sent free on application. In quan- 
tities, $2.00 per 100, expressage prepaid. 
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By the hands of many a great work is 
made light. 
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“As Ithers See Us.” 


Your valuable paper—B. O. Flower. 
we |e 
I read THE CHALLENGE with interest—Sir 
Charles Dilke, M. P. 


wow x 


A fine paper, ably edited and doing a noble 
werk.—Imogene C. Fales. 
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I am extremely well pleased with THE 
CHALLENGE.—Prof. George D. Herron. 


It will help keep the great ball of truth 
rolling—S. M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo. 
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You are to be congratulated at being able to 
start such a paper.—Corinne S. Brown. 
FLO 
It is broad and generous in its treatment of 
social problems.—Bulletin, Santa Ana, Cal. 


I thank you for sending me THE CHat- 
LENGE. It is one of the brightest papers in 
America. I always read it with great in- 
terest—John P. Altgeld. 

We Gy By 


Its typographical appearance is excellent, 
and I have not seen a paper more stimulating 
and suggestive on questions of progressive 
politics—Edwin Markham, author of “Man 
W ith the Hoe.” 

me HS 

I thank you most warmly for sending me 
your brilliant paper. I feel as if some one 
had given me a box full of precious stones 
and pearls.—Baroness Von Suttner, President 
Austrian Peace Society. 

se oe 

THE CHALLENGE is going to be very useful. 
I hail with joy almost any man who comes 
along nowadays saying exactly what he be- 
lieves, exactly as he believes it—Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee, author “The Shadow Christ.” 


_ American Socialists want such literature, 
imbued with deep Socialist spirit, and with a 


Your excellent 


Your excellent and striking article on the 
trusts—Walter Crane, the great English 
artist. 

CATS: 

I have been much interested in reading THE 
CHALLENGE. W. S. Caine, Esq., M. P., and 
member Royal Indian Finance Commission. 

pee Max x 

You are issuing the ablest Socialist paper.— 
Prof. N. A. Richardson, Superintendent San 
Bernardino Public Schools. 

We ier se 

Mr. Wilshire’s brilliant article, etc. He has 
made a study of and mastered Socialism.— 
Saturday Post, Los Angeles. 
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Thank you for your article on the trust, 
which I have read with much_ interest.— 
Frank A. Munsey, proprietor of Munsey’s 


Magazine. 
se wow 


House of Lords, London. 


I read THE CHALLENGE with pleasure and 
interest. Eart RUSSELL. 


magazine.—Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox. 


clear concept of the history, the philosophy, 
the ethics and the economics of the interna- 
tional Socialist movement.—Leonard D. Ab- 


bott. 
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You are storming the strongholds of the 
enemy and you keep the air filled with grape 
and canister and heavier missiles. THE 
CHALLENGE is a credit to you and to the cause. 
It means business, and says so in plain lan- 
guage.—Eugene V. Debs. 
kel | “Aid 
THE CHALLENGE is the very best paper that 
has come under my observation as yet. I 
send out to you across the continent the earn- 
est wishes of an earnest heart for your wel- 
fare and success.—Mary Elizabeth Lease. 
Bie Ey 
I have been much interested in read- 
ing a copy of THe CHALLENGE, and as I see 
you receive foreign stamps I enclose three 
shillings’ worth, which represents about a 
year’s subscription and postage—W. S. Caine, 
M. P., member Royal Indian Finance Com- 
mission. 
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I write to tell you how much I appreciate 
Tue CHALLENGE, and I send you my _ sub- 
scription. Please keep me-on your books as 
I do not want to lose any of the numbers. lt 
is a splendid paper and is doing a great service 
for Socialism.—Rev. William T. Brown, pas- 
tor Plymouth Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sie AAS 


You have succeeded in starting a thorough- 
ly sound and uncompromising party organ. 
Hardly the most en rage of Socialists will be 
able to deny that you are fighting a good fight 
and keeping the faith of Social Democracy 
without any shirking. Long life and pros- 
perity to THe CHALLENGE.—E. Belfort Bax, 
(London). 

ox | 

Your paper is beautiful in appearance, rich 
in thought, and its clear, bold utterances are 
to me like a refreshing spring in a desert 
land. Tue CHALLENGE has a place, and a 
work, and I hope it may live and its founder 
see the overthrow of Anarchy and strife and 
the ideal system of government yet establish- 
ed.—Rev. T. E. Wright. 

Ske Se aie 


Permit me to congratulate you on the ap- 
pearance of THe CHALLENGE. “It fills a long- 
felt want,” and will make Socialists wherever 
it finds readerswho know enough to drawcon- 


clusions from facts so submitted to them. It 
is certainly the “warmest number” of the So- 
cialist press circle—A. M. Simons, editor /n- 
ternational Socialist Review. 
Ke SRY Ss 

THE CHALLENGE seems the incarnation of 
the push and go of the period. I saw the first 
copies this morning and send in my subscrip- 
tion at once. There is a snap and go about 
your new venture which I must say I like, to 
say nothing of its intrinsic worth. I know 
I shall get my money back many fold ere the 
year is out.—Jack London, author of “The 
Son of the Wolf.” 

we LS 

I want the paper and wouldn’t mind pay- 
ing for it two or three times over. I am not 
exactly a Socialist, but it is always a cheering 
sight to see a man that knows exactly what he 
cares about, as you do—if I nay be permitted 
to say so—and goes for it the shortest way. I 
believe it is true that sensible men are all of 
your religion—Prof. Charles Ferguson, au- 
thor “Religion of Democracy.” 


I'll do what I can to introduce your paper 
into New York circles. It is the best weekly 
in the country, without any exception; and 
the cheapest in the world. Will try to send 
you a bunch of subscribers soon. You're just 
on the right line, and should build up a great 
circulation. I can’t suggest any improvements 
in THE CHALLENGE. It’s tip-top—Herbert N. 
Casson, editorial staff New York Journal. 


I have read the postal laws and I have also 
been a reader of CHALLENGE from its first 
number; and, in the light of all the facts, I 
am forced to say that to me the decision of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
against you seems a most unaccountable pro- 
ceeding. Sincerely yours, 

Epwin MarkHAM, 
Author, “Man With the Hoe.” 
we Migs Fe 


Curist CHurcH, Oxrorp, March 23, Igor. 

DEAR WirsHtRE: I am glad you and your 
paper are doing well. You always prophesied 
that the trusts would go on till they got into 
one or two hands, and then the nation would 
take them over. It looks like happening now 
fairly soon. Keep pegging away at the 
monstrous industrial slavery you have ex- 


posed at Chicago so ably. 
and am, 

Fk. York Powell, M. A.; Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford University, Eng- 
land. 


) 1 wish you all luck, 
Yours faithfully, 
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Fifteen years ago Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire 
foresaw the certainty of this impending revo- 
lution, and accordingly made a careful study 
of the industrial problem, both in America 
and Europe. Thus he stands among the fore- 
most writers on economic questions, and every 
word he has to say is read with great interest. 
Hence THE CHALLENGE has the indorsement 
of every prominent Socialist in the United 
States, and the commendation of many con- 


servative business men—James T. Van Ren- 
salaer. 


pi DS CD 


Your path has been trodden by the noble 
often before you. 

May God bless and prosper and guide you. 
Yours. in love, 


PAINESVILLE, O. [ReEv.] W. E. Lrncoin. 


MONTEREY) 


As to yourself, you have seen much of both 
worlds, the old and the new. You are exper- 
ienced in business, have studied widely and 
have thought a great deal. Soundly and 
broadly based upon the true theories of ma- 
terial and industrial evolution, you can bring 
your fully developed mind to bear with ripe 
theoretical insight upon the last stage of cap- 
italism, now extending all round you. You 
are thus able to keep constantly before your 
countrymen the true meaning of events 
which at present they scarcely appreciate, and 
through your CHALLENGE can thus help them 
to rise to the level of their opportunities as 
educated and class conscious citizens of the 
world. I know none who is better capable 
than yourself of rendering this great service 
to the workers of America and to mankind at 
large—H. M. Hyndman, ‘“England’s Greatest 
Socialist.” 


be te bid eh ot cp 


liave been so pressed by work as to have not 
been yet able to read it with the care it de- 
serves, but I trust, as a parliamentary vacation 
is at hand, to be able to do so. ; 

I remember very well our conversation 
when you visitea me ten years ago. Since 
then, as you observe, things have developed 
themselves to a remarkable degree, and the 
question has become on your side, tho’ not yet 
in Europe, one of vast magnitude. It is one 
whose developments we here find it hard to 
follow, but I am under the impression that 
no legislative scheme yet proposed for dealing 
with the problem has received the general 
support of reformers. i 

So far as I can judge, it is quite true that 
the industrial competition of the U. S. A. is 
going to press much more severely upon Eu- 
rope in the future than it has done in the 
past. This would, I think, be even more 
markedly the case if the U. S. were to aban- 
don the policy of protection. Tho’ I know 
there are differences on this 
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From Gladstones Cabinet Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, Author of “The American 
Commonwealth.” 
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Ideas Are Dangerous 
Wilshire’s paper, CHALLENGE, is ex- 


cluded from second-class mail privilege. 
There is a clause in the post-office rules which 
forbids this privilege to papers designed for 
advertising. This clause was inserted to ex- 
clude papers issued by manufacturers and 
merchants advertising merchandise, such as 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Pears’ Soap, etc. Now, 
then,. Third Assistant Postmaster Madden 
makes a brilliant discovery. He discovers 


that Wilshire has ideas. Men of Madden’s 
calibre are seldom keen enough to recognize 
ideas in any programme which conflicts with 
their own present comfort and ease. But 
Wilshire made a fatal mistake when he la- 
beled his statements ideas, otherwise they 
would never have been detected by these Re- 
publican politicians. However, Madden, the 
Mighty, rises above the intent of the law 
and bars out Wilshire’s paper, CHALLENGE, 
on the ground that he is advertising his ideas. 
Few Republican and Democratic papers can 
ever be shut out for exposing ideas. 

Men with ideas are dangerous. Socrates 
was removed from earth for advertising his 
ideas. Christ was crucified for the same rea- 
son. Galileo would have had his head re- 
moved had he not withdrawn his ideas, and 
told his superiors that the earth didn’t turn 
around. 

Madden gives forth this oracular verdict 
for the benefit of us ignoramuses, that soap 
and ideas are all the same to him. Adver- 
tising is advertising. This seems to mean 
that where the Socialist has ideas Madden 
has soap or ideas, or both, it’s all the same 
to him. 

However, Wilshire will continue his paper 
as a monthly for the present. It remains to 
be seen whether the American people will 
accept this decision as final that soap and 
ideas are all the same—Clarion, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Kee Gee 


Three if they unite against a town will 
ruin it.—Arabian. 
Dee) | Eke ike 
Advice given in the midst of a crowd 
is loathsome.—Arabian. 
Cn, 


He that can reply calmly to an angry 
man is too hard for him. 
De, 9 2K 


Advice after mischief is like medicine 
after death.—Dan. 
ue Ke | SY 


Many can bear adversity but few con- 


tempt. 
P Su ae ee 


Adversity makes wise though not rich. 


) 
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How the Revolution May be 
Accomplished. 


This question does not trouble the 
avowed Socialist. When the proper 
time arrives ancient wrongs go down. 
Feudalism, chattel slavery, divine right 
of kings and imperial dominion yield to 
the necessity of the occasion as will pri- 
vate property. 

For the consolation of the timid and 
strengthening of the weak we from time 
to time consult ‘‘eminent counsel” who 
suggest legal methods of transferring 
property from private to community 
ownership. 

The Hon. Walter S. Logan, then pres- 
ident ot the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, in his annual address at the Cap- 
itol in Albany, N. Y., on Jan. 16, 1900, 
took as his subject “The Limitation of 
Inheritances.” The whole paper is well 
worth reading as the calm statement of 
one, certainly not a Socialist, who knows 
the tendency of social conditions. The 
following unassailable quotations, in- 
tended for another object, justify the 
Socialist’s hope of a peaceful ending of 
social injustice. He said, in part (italics 
mine) : 

“The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion is composed of law-makers as well 
as law interpreters. We are a constitu- 
ent part of the State Government and 
with other departments of government 
occupy the State Capitol. We are vest- 
ed by law with important public func- 
tions and duties. The State looks to us 
for guidance and leadership when any 
important change is proposed in its leg- 
islative policy. We, of our profession, 
and especially we, the organized Bar of 
the State, are placed where perhaps bet- 
ter than others we can see the evils as 
well as the advantages attendant upon 
the present policy of permitting the 
transmission of property by will and in- 
heritance without limitation. Almost 
the entire private properiy of the State 
passes through our hands every genera- 
tion. 


“There was a time when the title to 
property (that is, the more or less ex- 
clusive monopoly which men have in cer- 
tain portions of the earth’s surface and 
certain products of the earth) had a re- 
ligious basis. The church taught that 
the right of property was a divine right 
and that men held their possessions by 
God’s will. The progress of modern 
thought has brought about a change and 
it has now come to be pretty well recog- 
nized that the only justification for its 
continuance is in the general acquiesence 
of the community. 

“T do not believe the time will ever 
come—I certainly hope it never will— 
when the community will change its 
opinion in this regard but if 
the time ever should come the institution 
of private property must of necessity 
cease. 

“The State has the power to pre- 
scribe the social and economic policy 
which shall govern the relation of its 
people to each other and to itself and to 
determine upon what principle the por- 
tion of the earth’s blessings that come 
within its jurisdiction shall be distrib- 
uted among its people. Jf statutes are 
m the way, statutes can be repealed. If 
there exist constitutional limitations or 
restrictions, constitutions as well as 
statutes can be amended. In the ulti- 
mate, the will of the people in regard to 
the existence, extent and continuance of 
private property will have to prevail and 
the title deed of the property owner has 
no other final sanction than such will.” 

Having boldly spoken the. legal truth, 
Mr. Logan, like many other reformers, 
building upon unassailable premises, 
erects a fanciful house of cards in order 
to palliate, not destroy, vested wrongs. 
He advocates a constitutional limitation 
of inheritance to a sum not exceeding 
ten millions of dollars. He says: 

“The State therefore, that has the 
power to say—if it choose to say it—that 
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private property shall not exist, has 


certainly the power’ to regulate 
its ownership. The greater im- 
plies the lesser.” Here then 


is asserted the right of the State to 
take private property. There are no in- 
surmountable legal or constitutional ob- 
stacles. The only question raised is as 
to its expediency, and it is admitted that 
the people (who are the State) are the 
ultimate judges of its expediency. The 
method is of minor importance, yet there 
are many who stumble over the question 
of method and compensation. Mr. 
Logan says: “I am very far indeed from 
being a Socialist. I am very willing 
that the State should extend its func- 
tions but I am very strongly opposed to 
the nationalizing of all property.” 


In fact, it would seem from the full 
tenor ot his address that he proposes the 
limitation of inheritances as a means of 
staving off the otherwise inevitable ab- 
olition of private property. The expro- 
priation of private property from its liv- 
ing owners presents some _ problems 
which Mr. Logan very ably avoids, 
saying: 

“A live man’s claim to live in the 
house that he has built has its founda- 
tion in the best of logic; but the claim 
of a man of the right to live there after 
he is dead or to dictate as to who shall 
continue to occupy it when he can have 
no more need of it himself, has no such 
clear logical basis. The earth is barely 
large enough for the people who are liv- 
ing on it now. [If it is to be incumbered 
by the corpses or the spirits or the testa- 
ments of all who have gone before, live 
people will have a poor show. 


“The power to transmit property by 
will, and the laws of descent and distri- 
bution in case of intestacy are purely 
artificial. Inheritance depends  alto- 
gether upon the local statute prevailing 
at the time and place of the person’s 
death. It is different in different states 
and countries and at different times in 
the same state or country. It is 
changed by a simple act of the legisla- 
ture whenever the legislature wills. 
Such changes are usually of little im- 


portance, but they may at any time be 
revolutionary. 

“A statute in the following words, if 
enacted by the New York Legislature, 
now sitting, would undoubtedly be con- 
stitutional and be enforced by the courts. 

“Section 1. All statutes providing for 
the making and probating of wills of 
real or personal property are hereby re- 
pealed. 

“Section 2. All laws providing for 
the descent and distribution of the real 
and personal property of persons dying 
intestate are hereby repealed. 

“Section 3. All the property, real and 
personal, of every person dying after the 
passage of this act, shall escheat to the 
State,’ 

After throwing this bomb among the 
assembled legal lights, the speaker pro- 
ceeded to let them down easy and dis- 
arm hostile criticism, saying: “I am not 
advocating such a_ statute. It would 
find few advocates in our profession, 
and I am able to assure you that there 
is no danger of its passage at the present 
session. But the Legislature has the 
power to pass it and is restrained from 
doing so, not by any lack of authority, 
but by its conviction that it would not 
be for the public good.”’ It is not neces- 
sary to say that a Legislature of Social- 
ists, having a majority party of Social- 
ists behind them might take a different 
view of the public good, and act accord- 
ingly. The speaker in his introduction 
assured his assembled colleagues that the 
programme was in two parts, First: 
“The address of the President to which 
you have to listen. Second: Other ad- 
dresses to which you are glad to listen.” 
He proceeded to clinch his position say- 
mio). iherenis tand there canbe 10 
vested right in a future inheritance. 

The proposed legislation is not 
inimical to the constitutional provision 
that private property shall not be taken 
for public use without just compensa- 
tion. This constitutional provision ap- 
plies to the person, not to the thing. It 
is only the property right of the indi- 
vidual that is protected. The right of 
the ancestor terminates with his death. 
The right of the heir does not attach 
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until the death of the ancestor and then 
the only right of the heir is to inherit 
that which the law allows him to inherit. 
If the law at the time of the ancestor’s 
death allows him to inherit nothing, he 
has no right in the ancestor’s estate. 
The heir having no right to in- 

herit that which the law does not permit 
him to inherit, no property right of the 
heir is taken away by a change in the 
law previous to the death of the an- 
cestor. 

“% view No coutt-has ever besognnans 
a vested right in an inheritance 
The next of kin inherits from his an- 
cestor, not by any virtue of his own, not 
because he is better than some other 
man, but simply by the grace of the 
State which has enacted a statute that 
he instead of it, may so inherit.” 

Having before us an easy method of 
transferring private property to the 
State, with full and approved assur- 
ance that it really belongs to the State 
and has only been given to private indi- 
viduals by the grace of the State, the 
Socialist sees but one course open for 
him. He must press on to the conquest 
of the powers of the State at the ballot 
box. If the State were to continue to 
be as it now is, simply a committee of 
private owners for the furtherance of 
the interests of private owners, the 


transfer of titles from private to State . 


or municipal ownership would be of 
slight advantage to the disinherited. The 
necessity of the State becoming the ideal 
“Of the people, for the people and by 
the people,” becomes so much the great- 
er as its functions extend. A _ Social- 
istic State must be composed of Social- 
ists, its powers administered by those 
who believe in and uphold Socialism. 
Says Mr. Logan in answer to doubts of 
the State’s ability to administer such 
trust: “The highest virtue in a State, as 
in a lover, is to dare. By daring it 
learns to do. If the State is not now 
competent to perform this function it 
must fit itself to perform it or it must 
cease to exist. The business of the 
modern State is the administration of 
public trusts. It must learn to do its 
business well or it must resign in favor 


of some other form 6f government that 
can do it better.” 

So much for the constitutional right 
and moral duty of the State to become 
sole heir of its deceased citizens, ad- 
ministering its inheritance for the bene- 
fit of all the living. The sons of Van- 
derbilts, Astors, and Rockefellers would 
not receive as much as under the old law, 
but they would be assured of all they 
could honestly earn and an opportunity 
to earn it. The State would soon in- 
herit a majority of all corporate stocks 
and bonds and all corporations would 
then serve the people. A State con- 
trolled by Socialists would certainly as- 
sert its majority rights in all corporate 
bodies. Recognizing the right of every 
person to the opportunity to labor 
would make each industry -productive 
until every want was supplied. Even 
a Vanderbilt would be happier in such 
a vohates. ) Lhatiia. sperkectham stare 
would immediately result is beyond 
possibility, but that a better State 
and unlimited opportunity for  in- 
dividual development would _ fol- 
low, no one can seriously question. 
Except in case of unlawful and treason- 
able resistance no harsher measures 
would be required. The Supreme 
Court, that bugbear of objectors, would 
not bar the way if the Socialists elected 
the officers, for as Mr. Dooley wittily 
says, “Whether the Constitution follows 
the flag or not, the Supreme Court fol- 
lows the election returns.” 

The Socialist State having inherited 
the controlling interest in all industries 
a voluntary surrender of the remainder 
would probably follow and the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth become an accom- 
plished fact in a single generation. 

S&S 
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: a uniting we stand, by dividing we 
. a ten bs 
Three helping one another bear the 
burthen of six. 
mo Sy Gas 
Always keep your hook in the water: 


where you least expect one the fish will 
be found.—Ovid. 
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Industrial Democracy. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, in Forum, 1890. 


In much of the writing and speaking 
on the subject of the industrial situation, 
it is assumed that the wages system, 
which divides society into two classes— 
capitalists and laborers, employers and 
employed—is the inherent, essential, and 
permanent industrial condition of so- 
ciety. It is, on the contrary, of recent 
origin; certainly modern, I believe tran- 
sitional. A hundred years ago the 
weaver owned his loom, the tailor his 
bench, the cobbler his stall, the stage 
driver his coach, the woman her spin- 
ning wheel. The invention of steam, 
the spinning jenny, and the power loom, 
created a necessity for organized labor. 
Individualism gave place 1)» combination, 
and combination created capitalism. I 
believe, and it is this faith which I wish 
to set before my readers in this article, 
that, as slavery gave place to serfdom 
and serfdom to the wages system, so in 
time the wages system will give place to 
industrial democracy. 

What is industrial democracy? Aris- 
totle divided government into three 
classes—government by the one, govern- 
ment by the few, government by the 
many. We have added a fourth—self 
government. This is political democ- 
racy—‘‘government of the people, for 
the people, by the people.” Industrial 
democracy is the application of the prin- 
ciples concisely stated in this motto, to 
the organization of industry; it is the 
doctrine of wealth of the people, for the 
people, by the people. In+this article I 
desire to set forth the essential charac- 
teristics of this industrial democracy, 
toward which I believe all industrial 
changes are tending and will eventually 
peacefully carry us. 

The wealth of the nation is wealth of 
the people; that is, it springs from the 
people. It therefore belongs of right to 
the people. For what are its sources? 
In twenty-five years the wealth of the 


nation is reported to have grown from 
fourteen billion to forty-four billion. 
Why? What is the secret of this mar- 
velous growth of wealth? It is, first of 
all, discovery. We have found in this 
land unmeasured wealth, which God has 
in ages long past stored here—forests in 
northern and northwestern states, wait- 
ing to do obeisance to the woodman’s 
axe; water power in_ northeastern 
streams, waiting to be  lassoed 
and harnessed by Yankee en- 
terprise; harbors and_ great river 
ways, built long before river and 
harbor bills were dreamed of; coal in 
Pennsylvania mines and oil in subter- 
ranean reservoirs, waiting for pick and 
blast to call them forth; wheat and corn 
sleeping in western prairies until Prince 
Labor should awaken them with his 
wand to fruitful life; gold and silver in 
Colorado and California mines, impris- 
oned until civilization should unbolt 
their prison doors and summon them 
forth. To whom belong of right these 
treasures which are not of our making? 
To the people first in possession of the 
soil? Then they belong to the despoiled 
Indian races. To the first discoverers? 
Then to the Spanish and French races; 
certainly not to the present owners, who 
are neither the discoverers nor their 
heirs or assignees. To the men who 
bring them from their hiding places and 
make them of value to mankind? Then 
the forest belongs to the woodman, the 
coal mine to the operator, the prairie to 
the cultivator of the soil. Something 
might perhaps be said for each of these 
hypotheses; the one hypothesis that can- 
not easily be defended in the court of 
reason by any theory is the hypothesis on 
which we have in fact acted—that they 
belong of right to the strongest (or to 
the most grasping and unscrupulous) in 
a struggle, not for existence, but for 
wealth, luxury, and power. This 
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wealth has been like a shower of gold the continent belongs to the nation; and 
pieces flung out into a populous Italian justice demands such methods of legis- 
street by a passer-by. We have all lation as will give most equitably to the 
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peppy for it ; a few of the strongest nation this common wealth, and to each 
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lave won the prize, while the rest look member of the nation his share of ad- 

on with covetous eyes. This wealth of vantage in the common store 
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Next to discovery of wealth hidden in 
the earth, is what we call invention, 
which is in truth simply the discovery 
and application of a like wealth hidden 
in the forces of nature. We are rich 
beyond all previous ages, because we 
have found a way to make nature do our 
work and accumulate our wealth for us. 
God puts his muscles at the disposal of 
our brains. He is the genie of the lamp 
who has come to do our bidding; to be, 
as it were, our drudge and servant. His 
water courses grind our grist for us; his 
fire summons from the water its secret 
energy and puts at our service unesti- 
mated horse power to drive our machin- 
ery for us; his lightning comes 
from the clouds to carry our messages 
and light our streets and public halls and 
private houses. To whom belong these 
natural forces? There is a reason in 
justice, and a reason in expediency, why 
a nation should give a large measure of 
the first profits they yield to the men 
whose insight first discovers, whose wis- 
dom first applies to useful service, these 
divine forces. But the forces them- 
selves are not private property; they be- 
long to humanity. ‘Lhe very existence 
or our patent laws is public testimony 
to the truth that every such force is pub- 
lic property ; private property only so far 
as the public chooses to relinquish its 
larger right for its own larger benefit. 
Industrial democracy claims as its own 
the crude wealth hidden in the earth, 
and the more subtle wealth concealed in 
the forces of nature. Mr. Edward At- 
kinson estimates t at seven persons can 
with our improved machinery provide 
bread for a thousand. This fact, which 
ought to reduce the labor and enhance 
the wealth of the entire population, en- 
riches the few and leaves the labor and 
the recompense of the many substan- 
tially as before—the labor but slightly 
lessened, the recompense but slightly in- 
creased. 

A third source of national wealth has 
been in franchises created by the people 
for the public welfare, and transformed 
into private wealth through | public 
neglect and private sagacity. The rail- 
roads of the United States are estimated 
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as worth about eight thousand «million 
dollars, about one-half of which is rep- 
resented by stock. What gives them 
their value? It is not the road bed, the 
iron or steel rails, the stations and sur- 


rounding grounds; it is that the rail- 
roads are the public highways. For- 
merly our public highways attorded 


poor facilities for locomotion, but they 
were free; now they afford admirable 
facilities for locomotion, but they are 
private property. The telegraph wires 
are the nerves of the nation; the rail- 
roads are its arterial system. The body 
politic has sold or given away its nerves 
and its arteries. The nation could well 
afford to pay liberally the men who in- 
vented the telegraph and created the 
railroad system. It could afford to pay 
well for poles and wires, for road bed 
and stations. If it choose to leave pole 
and wire, road bed and station under 
private control, it may certainly do so; 
whether that is wise or not is matter for 
further consideration. Here it must 
suffice to say that the wealth of both 
telegraph and railroad, of long inter- 
state lines and of short electric or horse- 
car lines, is due to the fact that they are 
indispensable means of intercommunica- 
tion; this wealth is derived from the 
public and belongs to the public. Like 
the wealth of the forests, the mines and 
the prairies; like the wealth of gravita- 
tion, fire, electricity; it is the wealth of 
the people and belongs of right to the 
people. 

All these values, and indeed all values 
of any consideralb.e consequence, are 
themselves the product of that civiliza- 
tion which is the common contribution of 
the nation. The wealth of America has 
attracted hither millions of immigrants, 
and has given to our country a growth 
unprecedented, which fills the student 
of national life sometimes with a sense 
of exaltation, sometimes with a sense of 
awe akin to alarm. But it is this immi- 
gration which has created the wealth. 
These hungry mouths have given a value 
to our breadstuffs; these multiplied 
homes have made a market for our coal: 
these rushing hordes of immigrants and 
traders have enriched our railway com- 
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panies. No man ever, by himself, 
created or ever can create wealth. Into 
the locomotive have entered the hopes 
and fears, the successes and failures, the 
labors and achievements of many lives 
now ended. The railroad owner cannot, 
does not, recompense the grave. Your 
beautiful vase cost Palissy, the potter, 
many a pang, though he never saw it; 
and for the sake of it his wife and chil- 
dren often went supperless to bed. Can 
you pay them? The wharfage of New 
York City, which with reckless lack of 
prevision we have allowed to become 
private property, is valuable solely be- 
cause of the 3,000,000 people who live on, 
and about Manhattan Island. Every 
farmer in Illinois helps to enhance the 
value of the Illinois Central Railroad; 
every shopkeeper in New York adas to 
the value of every warehouse. 

Thus it is clear that our wealth is in 
its source and origin a common wealth. 
Our system of exchange is a_ rude 
method of balancing values with one 
another. Possibly there may be no bet- 
ter one discoverable ; possibly no amend- 
ment of it may be conceivable; but no 
thoughtful man will contend that it 
affords absolute adjustment or repre- 
sents a divine equity. The wealth of 
every millionaire comes froin the re- 
sources of the land of which he has got- 
ten control; or from natural sources, the 
chief grist of which falls into his meal 
bags; or from public franchises given by 
the state and created for the state; or 
from that general advantage which 
grows spontaneously out of the presence 
and power of a generally diffused civili- 
zation and an increasing population. 
The least part of it is that which his own 
effort has created. The basis of a de- 
mocracy of wealth is found in the fact 
that all wealth springs from the people. 
The basilar factor in our civilization is 
that wealth, like political power, is of 
the people. 


And therefore it ought to be for the 
people. At present it certainly is not. 
It is not necessary, on the one hand, to 
contend that the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer; it is in vain, on the 
other hand, to point to the truth that 


approximately correct—and_ the 


wages are appreciating and interest de- 
preciating. The fundamental fact re- 
mains, that while in the United States 
political power and public education are 
distributed, wealth is concentrated. 
The plutocracy which De Tocqueville 
dreaded is here. Elaborate statistics are 
unnecessary. Accurate statistics are im- 
possible. A single brief statement may 
suffice to illustrate a fact patent to any 
observer of life or reader of the daily 
press. Mr. Thomas G. Shearmen has 
made a careful collection and compari- 
son of statistics for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question, Who own the 
United States? and reaches the conclu- 
sion that 40,000 persons ~own one-half 
the wealth of the United States; that 
one-seventieth of the population own 
two-thirds of its wealth; and that 
250,000 families, aggregating possibly 
750,000 to 1,000,000 persons, own up- 
wards of three-quarters of the whole. 
A friend, an authority in economics, to 
whom I submit this article in manu- 
script to insure accuracy in its statistics, 
thinks Mr. Shearman’s estimate of the 
number of owners too low, but he 
writes: “It is quite certain that 1 per 
cent. of the families of America own as 
much as the remaining 99 per cent.;” 
and he adds that the concentration of 
wealth is worse in Great Britain. If 
these estimates are either of them even 
latter 
one probably minimizes the concentra- 
tion—it is clear that the second condi- 
tion of a democracy of wealth does not 
exist in the United States; the wealth 
which really springs from the people is 
not in fact controlled by, or administered 
for, the people. t 

Industrial democracy does not de- 
mand simply a division of the wealth 
of a nation among its 60,000,000 of pop- 
ulation. Such a division would have to 
be repeated in every generation, and 
would end, not in a common wealth, but 
in a common poverty. It does not de- 
mand that all labor shall receive equal 
wages, and all men possess equal wealth. 
It demands equity, not equality. It does 
not adopt as its own the motto of mod- 
ern Socialism: “From every man ac- 
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cording to his ability; to every man ac- 
cording to his need.” That is the motto 
of the church, not of the nation. It is 
the principle of benevolence, not of jus- 
tice; and not benevolence but justice 
should be the basis of the state. But 
industrial democracy does demand, with 
Laveleye, ‘To each worker his produce, 
his entire produce, nothing but his pro- 
duce.” It agrees with him that “the 
great problem of social organization is 
to realize this formula of justice.” I do 
not indeed hold with Laveleye that “‘if 
this were once applied, pauperism and 
divitism, misery and idleness, vice and 
spoliation, pride and servitude would 
disappear as if by magic” from among 
us. Social transformations are not 
wrought by magic, but by patient labor 
and painfully slow processes of evolu- 
tion. There would still be lazy folk 
who would rather live by begging than 
by industry; still inefficient folk who 
could tive only by servitude to the more 
efficient. But organized injustice 
would disappear from our industrial 
organization; and with injustice would 
disappear dangerous, because reason- 
able, discontent, and the division into 
two classes of the very rich and the 
very poor. Society would still exist in 
grades, but no longer in castes; and 
Lazarus would no longer worry Dives 
with his importunity, nor Dives. afflict 
Lazarus with his scorn. 

What is the true basis of ownership? 
We brought nothing into this world; 
no infidel was ever so skeptical as to 
deny that proposition. How then do 
we get anything? There are three 
ways. We may create it by our own 
industry; that is, it may be the product 
of our own labor. It may be given to 
us by some one who has created it by 
his industry, either as a free-will offer- 
ing or in exchange for a product of our 
own; that is, it may be acquired by gift 
or purchase. Or we may take posses: 
sion of it, without leave. In the latter 
case, if we take it from a private owncr, 
the act is called stealing; if from the 
public fund, it is called speculation. The 
wages paid respectively to brain and 
brawn are perhaps not unfairly bal- 
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anced ; the values of the respective prod- 
ucts of industry are perhaps not un- 
fairly matched. But the great fortunes 
are not made by industry. They are 
made by men who have had the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to get possession 
of the common wealth. They have 
been acquired by owners of coal and 
gold and silver mines taking as their 
own the wealth of the hills; by oil cor- 
porations taking as their own the wealth 
of the subterranean reservoirs; by rail- 
road kings taking as their own the pub- 
lic highways; by landlords taking as 
their own the wealth of the prairies and 
the greater wealth of suddenly upspring- 
ing cities. The just reformer will not 
condemn these makers of great for- 
tunes. He may even commend their 
sagacity in discerning the opportunity, 
their forcefulness in seizing it, and their 
generosity in so using their advantage as 
to make the public real sharers in their 
wealth. But he will condemn the sys- 
tem which has to many workers given 
very much less than the entire produce 
of their labor, and to many others has 
given immensely more. Jay Gould 
commenced life with a mouse trap; after 
twenty-five years he displayed securities 
worth $100,000,000. Who will claim 
that he has created this wealth by his 
industry? Part of it? Yes; but most 
of it our industrial system has enabled 
him to take from the public stores— 
from wealth of natural resources and 
public highways that is the product of 
no man’s labor and therefore of right 
the private property of no man. Indus- 
trial democracy may be quite willing 
that the ratio of profit between brain 
worker and brawn worker, between cap- 
tains of industry and privates of indus- 
try, be left to be determined in a free 
and open market by the law of demand 
and supply; but it will insist more and 
more strenuously, that the wealth which 
is not the product of individual labor 
shall not become individual property: 
that what is by its nature common 
wealth shall remain wealth common to 
all the people. 


Industrial democracy involves the fur- 
ther principle that, as the wealth of the 
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nation comes from the people and be- 
longs to the people, so it should be ad- 
ministered by the people. This is the 
point concerning which most readers 
will be skeptical, and here the advocates 
of the existing system will make their 
stand. The doctrine that wealth is 
properly a common wealth, is familiar to 
political economy and is the basis of the 
doctrine of eminent domain. The doc- 
trine that it is to be used for the people, 
underlies the familiar doctrine of the 
New Testament that wealth is a trust, 
and the equally familiar doctrine of po- 
litical economy that it must be active to 
be profitable. But the doctrine that the 
common people are competent to admin- 
ister wealth, will be received with the 
same sort of skepticism with which its 
predecessors in the evolution of democ- 
racy have been received. Democracy, 
the doctrine that the common people are 
better able to manage their own affairs 
than any one is to manage for them, is 
accepted by Protestantism in religion, by 
republicanism in politics, and by indus- 
trial democracy in industrialism. The 
Reformation assumes the capacity of 


men to answer each for  him- 
self the profoundest question of 
lifes! Isthwthete?  ageGodtes ts (the 
soul immortal? Has God spoken to 
the soul? How? By church, Bible, 


conscience, or all three? What are the 
laws of right and wrong? On what do 
they rest and how are they enforced? 
And it regards all priests and prophets 
as advisers, not rulers, servants, not 
masters, of the people. Republicanism 
follows Protestantism in the evolution of 
liberty. If man can settle for himself 
the problems of the kingdom of God, he 
can settle those of the kingdoms of men. 
If he can solve the problems of eternity, 
he can solve those of time. Priestcraft 
being repudiated, kingcraft follows. 
Democracy calls no man master and all 
men brethren; chooses its own leaders, 
who become, like the priests and proph- 
ets of the church, advisers, not rulers, 
servants, not masters. Industrial de- 
mocracy carries this evolution one stage 
further. It is the necessary corollary of 
religious and-~ political democracy. If 


the people are competent to govern an 
empire, they are competent to govern a 
cotton mill; if they can select servants 
to administer a treasury department, 
they can choose servants to carry on 
banking; if they can conduct a gigantic 
civil war to a fortunate conclusion, they 
can conduct civil industries with suc- 
cessful results; if they can select their 
own captains for a few years of military 
service, they can choose their own cap- 
tains of industry. The real origin of 
what men miscall our labor troubles is 
to be traced back to Luther. When 
men were taught that they had a right to 
think, the whole world of thought was 
opened to them; when they were taught 
that they had a right to govern them- 
selves in the church, self-government, 
first in the state and then in industry, 
followed as the day follows the dawn. 
In America our churches, our politics, 
our school boards, are based on the com- 
petence of the people; our industries on 
their incompetence. Both views cannot 
be right; one must overturn the other. 
We cannot permanently have a state 
based on democratic principles, and an 
industrial system based on oligarchical 
principles. We shall become, sooner or 
later, consistently democratic or con- 
sistently oligarchic. The whole labor 
movement, with its organizations of 
workingmen, its labor legislation, its 
strikes and boycotts, its brotherhood of 
industry, its demand for shorter hours 
and larger wages, its rude and some- 
times barbaric attempts to exercise con- 
trol over industrial enterprises in which 
it has no capital invested, its attempts at 
profit-sharing and co-operation, its pro- 
posed nationalization of land and of in- 
dustries, is all a movement toward in- 
dustrial democracy ; that is, toward such 
an industrial reconstruction as_ shall 
recognize the truth, that wealth, like 
education and political power, is of the 
people and for the people, and therefore 
should be administered by the people. 
Industrial democracy is not anarch- 


ism and does not tend toward it. An- 
archism is the doctrine that gov- 
ernment is an evil and should be 
abolishe{; the doctrine that “goy- 
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ernment is a necessary evil,” pushed 
to its extreme by striking out the 
word necessary; an exaggeration of 
individualism; Jaisses-faire gone to 
seed. It is, indeed, the antipodes of 
democracy, for democracy assumes in 
men a competence for organization, po- 
litical, educational, industrial. The one 
is founded upon a profound distrust of 
man, the other upon a profound. faith in 
him. Industrial democracy is not na- 
tionalism or state socialism. It does not 
confound the functions of government 
and of industry; it does not propose to 
put two incongruous duties upon the 
same organization. It does not propose 
that the state shall own all the tools and 
order all the industries of the com- 
munity. It does not necessarily even 
look in that direction. It is certainly 
not individualism with its pagan motto, 
“Every one for himself and the devil 
take the hindermost,”’ and the equally 
brutal motto (which belongs to the beasts 
of the forest, but not to man made in 
God’s image and for the realm of mu- 
tual service), “The struggle for exis- 
tence, the survival of the fittest,’’ and, as 
a consequence, the tragic ‘‘unsurvival” 
of the unfittest. Yet it involves some- 
thing of each one of these three systems. 
The industrial democrat would, with the 
anarchist, reduce government and en- 
large liberty; but, unlike the anarchist, 
he would preserve government as a 
necessary and beneficent means of pre- 
serving liberty. With the Socialist he 
would give to every man a share in the 
control of the world’s industries, and, 
consequently, in their gains and losses; 
but, unlike the Socialist, he would ad- 
just both control and participation in the 
profits according to the measure of each 
man’s contribution, not in the ratio of 
his need, and in the inverse ratio of his 
contribution. With the individualist, he 
would leave each individual with a free 
contract in the open market; but, unlike 
the individualist, he would recognize the 
truth of the aphorism, “When combina- 
tion is possible competition is impossi- 
ble,’ and he would make unauthorized 
and undemocratic combinations impossi- 
ble by promoting combinations of labor 
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and capital upon democratic principles ; 
that is, upon the simple principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
If 1 am asked to be more specific, and 
to indicate what reforms industrial de- 
mocracy involves, and what are the first 
steps it will take toward their realiza- 
tion, I reply illustratively,. not compre- 
hensively. Industrial democracy means 
the recognition in private industries of 
Professor Jevons’s aphorism, that com- 
binations should be perpendicular, not 
horizontal; that is, that there should be 
a combination of labor and capital in one 
organization, in competition with a simi- 
lar combination of labor and capital 
in a_ rival organization, not a 
combination of all capital in battle array 
against a combination of all labor. Thus 
it means an extension of profit-sharing 
and co-operation, for both of which the 
device of joint-stock corporations is pre- 
paring the way. It means certainly not 
a nationalization of all wealth, but such 
legislation as will preserve to the peo- 
ple the values which properly belong to 
the people—the mines and oil wells, the 
undeveloped land values, the forests, the 
great franchises, and the forces of na- 
ture given by our present patent laws 
too absolutely to the patentee, who is 
rarely the real discoverer or inventor. 
It means such reform of taxation as 
shall prevent the imposition of taxes on 
the many, to create a surplus in the 
treasury out of which to pay bonuses or 
to lend money to the few, whether the 
borrowers be manufacturers, railroads, 
ship-owners, sugar-growers, or farmers. 
It means the total abolition of the 
methods of partnership now in vogue, 
by which the state furnishes funds to 
certain enterprises—sometimes ecclesias- 
tical, sometimes educational, sometimes 
industrial—and leaves the control in pri- 
vate hands, and the profits, when there 
are any, in private pockets. It means 
the adoption of the broad principle, “No 
appropriations by the government to any 
organizations not under public control 
and for the public benefit.” It means, 
not the conduct of the industries of the 
community by the state. but the regula- 
tion by the state of all industries on 
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which the life of the state depends; of 
all natural and necessary monopolies, 
such as telegraphs, railroads, water-sup- 
plies, public lighting, and the like and 
the absolute ownership and administra- 
tion by the state of all such industries, 
in the measure in which cautious experi- 
ments may indicate that the public can 
serve itself* cheaper and better than it 
can hire private corporations to serve it. 
It seems to me to involve municipal 
ownership and administration of all 
street-lighting, and all street-car routes; 
federal ownership of all the telegraph 
and telephone service; state regulation 
of all mines and oil wells; and federal 
regulation, though probably not federal 
ownership, of all inter-state railway sys- 
tems. 

These seem to me to be the first steps 
in the forward movement. Yet respect- 
ing these specific steps I am not dog- 
matic. My object is accomplished if I 
have succeeded in setting clearly before 
the reader the process of the evolution 
of industry—from slavery, or owner- 
ship of the laborer by the capitalist, to 
feudalism, or ownership by the capital- 
ist of the land, with a lien on the labor- 
er; from feudalism to individualism, or 
free competition, in an open market, of 
an almost wholly unorganized industry ; 
from individualism to the wages system, 
or the organization of 
oligarchic principles under captains of 
industry, responsible only to God and 


their own consciences; from the 
wages system to industrial democ- 
racy, or a_ system of industry 
founded upon, and_ effectually ap- 


plying, the principle that wealth is of 
the people, should be for the people, and 
must eventually be administered and 
controlled by the people. 

My 20 Fi 


[I don’t think that Socialists would find much fault 
with defining Socialism as Industrial Democracy. 
In fact, it is one of my own favorite definitions. 
Eliminating one or two fantastic ideas, such, for 
instance, as the desirability of having two profit- 
sharing corporations competing, with each other 
instead of having a single co-operative concern, the 
Socialist will have little fault to find with Dr. 
Abbott’s economics, 

The Doctor erroneously seems to conceive the 
possibility of a ‘* government ”’ existing to ‘‘ govern” 


— 


industry on~ 
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people and working alongside of an organization of 
the people which will own and manage industry. 

He makes this mistake because he sees a ‘* govern- 
ment ” to-day owned nominally by the people and 
an industrial ‘‘government”’ owned admittedly by 
the capitalists. Of course the ownership of the 
political machinery is really in the hands of those 
who own the industrial machinery. Hence, while 
there is apparently a dual control of politics and 
industry there is in reality but a single control. 
Socialists recognize clearly that control of the indus- 
trial machinery will surely control the political 
machinery. They therefore do not see the possibility 
of any other ‘‘ government ” as existing to manage 
our politics when the people have taken over to 
themselves the control of the industrial machinery. 
Under Socialism there will be no function of 
“government” such as Doctor Abbott and my 
Seattle ‘‘fighter” seem to think. We will not have 
need for the ‘‘ governing men,” we will simply need 
an organization to ‘‘administer things.”—H.G.W. ] 
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In Gaylord Wilshire’s open letter to the President 
he commences by saying that he ‘‘does not wish to 
embarrass the administration,” etc. Well, that was 
thoughtful in his Billboard Majesty, sure.—Santa 
Monica, Cal., Oxtlook, Nov. 8, 1901. 
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What Democracy Needs. 
HE dimmycratre 
party,” Saya.” Mit. 
Dooley, ~“‘ain’t on 


speakin’ terms with it- 
silf.” He advises the 
party to advertise for a 
suitable candidate and 
suggests the following 
qualifications for a rep- 
resentative — standard- 
bearer : 

“Wanted: A good active, inergetic 
dimmycrat, sthrong iv lung an’ limb; 
must be in favor iv sound money, but not 
too sound, an’ anti-impeeryalist, but f’r 
holdin’ onto what we’ve got, an’ inimy 
iv thrusts, but a frind iv organized cap- 
ital, a sympathizer with th’ crushed an’ 
down-trodden people, but not be anny 
means hostile to vested inthrests: must 
advocate sthrikes, gover’mint be injunc- 
tion, free silver, sound money, green- 
backs, a single tax, a tariff f’r rivinoo, 
th’ constitootion to follow th’ flag as far 
as it can an’ no farther, civil service ray- 
form iv th’ la-ads in office an’ all th’ 
gr-reat an’ gloryous principles iv our 
gr-reat an’ gloryous party or anny 
gr-reat an’ gloryous parts thereof.” 


MR, DOOLEY. 
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